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“* Singularly Clear, Striking and Original.”’ 


Gildersleeve s 2 Latin Primer. 


A First-Book in Latin, comple:e in itself. Its principles : 
(1) Maximum of Forms, (2) Minimum of Syntax, (3) Early Contact 
with the Language in Mass. Makes interested, thorough students. 

A favorite with wide circle of best teachers of the country. 
New plates ; simplified expression ; bolder typography of exercises ; 
adaptation to intelligent elementary study. 


A Bright, Attractive, Practical Book. Specimen, 75 Cents. 





Gildersleeves Latin Grammar. 


In the front rank of recent grammars. Represents the best 
modern scholarship. Claims the attention of every teacher. Speci- 
men, $1. 





Gildersleeve’s Latin tidader (72 Cents.) 
Latin Exercise-Book (72 Cents.) 


8th Book of Caesar, with Syntactical Commen- 
tary and Explanatory Notes (24 Cents; with Vocabulary, 30 Cents.) 





PERRIN’'S CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR, (90 cts.; with vocabulary $1.) 


A full ui text-book ; suited for regular course, or for sight. reading. , twe books of the 
Civil F hn he Yale Coliege as equivalent to four books of the Gallic 





PUBLISHED BY 


———— —— ~ 


EATON’S 
Practical Grammar. 


2ND EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED. 





An Entirely New and Original Method. 
The Study of Grammar no Longer an irksome Task. 
The Labor of Teaching Reduced to a Minimum. 





This book embodies in its exercises over Two thousand exam- 
ples of incorrect English. The first edition met with general favor 
throughout the United States, and Canada. It is now in use asa 

xt-book in many of the leading Schools and Colleges of both 
countries. The new edition has been adapted to the requirements 
of pupils from the lowest standard in public schools to the advanced 
department of high schools and poeeagen. 


Price 75 Cents. Mailed upon Receipt of Price. 


R. D. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Winnipeg, Canada. 











REVIEWS 


BACK NUMBERS sree Quah SF Pus 


~ With the The Clearance Sale of 


QUINCY RULING, SUNDAY a AND STANDARD 
| 

















Sets mares Setctatt, ea pap ef OOKS 
n fo n fine Super- 
one end cape mee a, Seeup Saat uase Calendered left over from B holidays. Send for catalogue 
Reports, Medical Journals, "both “Ameri pen = free, alsonew ready catalogue of the late Rev. J. 
a oe cet seen — yoy In two weights, Send stamp for Samples and Price List. \\ Neutral Tint Paper, * eran buna te bap gues taninche. 
= » 
exchanged. Pick Piok-a soot ne Pid Stationery & Paper Co., 117 Fulton St., N.Y.) 7/5b4L8 & SONS, 124 Nasu Street, NY 
DIXON’S 
ERASIVE RUBBER 
(Patent March 7, 1882.) 
: 21 DIFFERENT STYLES. 
Send For Circular. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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“THE BARD OF MANTUA.” 


NEW EDITIONS. 
By HENRY 8S. FRIEZE, 
Acting President, and Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan. 


To meet the varying practice of schools in —_ The text of these new editions is the result of a 





ng their selections from Vergil, and to accom- | careful comparison of the texts of the most 
th 
tee folowine foraas the book will be issued eminent among the recent Vergilian critics, es- 


pecially those of Wagner, Jahn, Forbiger, Rade- 
1. ete Text of Vergil, with ’ 
The Sondthe Ye rgilian Dictionary. ‘Ready | Wig, Ribbeck. and Conington. The references in 
March 1, 1883 the Notes are to the grammars of Harkness, Mid- 


2. The Aeneid, ‘with Notes and Dictionary. | vig, Zumpt, Allen and Greenough, Bartholomew, 
October 1, 1882. a seme price, po 


3. The B r ation | and Gildersleeve. 

. e Bucolics an oe pnd six = To meet an urgent demand for an abri 
books of the ‘Aencid. 6 with’ Notes and | edition of Pacers ergil,” while awaiting the 
Dictionary. Ready March 1, 1883, | Notes on the Georgi ve published 2 

4. Verstliqn Dictionary. Ready October | volume containin pbnestion and Eight Boo 


| of the Aeneid, with Notes, and Dictionary. 


D. APPLEION & CO., Publishers, !*wkw'vons “nostdw.”™ “curtdxgo. “"° 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 











THE FRANKLIN READERS, BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, CAMPBELL’S U. 8. HISTORY, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, SCHOOL MUSIC, Ete., Etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co,| tart aywooxcexare 


WONROE’'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, ape he yet 
1onnoe scence aeeere| PUBLIRWERS. | BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 








MONROE'S Reading Charts. Thoroughly 1 Revised by Henry Kiddle, A.M. 
8usiness-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA, Supt. of Schools, N. ¥. City. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |\$_—————— | First Lines. of English Grammar. 

3 27EENE’S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. Copy for examination, postpaid, $0.25 
POWELL'S Language Series. Boston. | Institutes of English Grammar. 

AGAR'S Mathematics. Ten S SE EE Copy for examination, postpaid, 50 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 19 gona street, | Grammar of English Grammars. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE Tenth Edition, glist and impro 


ved. Enlarged . 
ROYSE’S American Literature, Se addition ows gg ee 


——=_— MMUEL BERRIAN, .M. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. Oetavo. Leather, $5.00. Half Morroco, (8025 


4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. |253 Wabash Ave. | vor enitcited. » 
PARKER’ S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


SOWER, POTTS & fee 56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
puriapeceura. | SOHN WILEY &SONS., New York. 


t — Pi oO ic Ch istry, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. |“"{smo* BBe™® Organic Chemistry, |, 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 











en dita ible df hiden® pb cthidiniawhes capapeseuegued 25 

1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. Bolton 8 Student Guide, to Fresenius’ 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- Quantitat ve Analysis. 8vo.. 1.50 
ing Mental and Written. Ee ne ee ae a 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. Wood's Key to Elementary Mechanics, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. lena ip ie itt atte seta asec ease eaes 1.50 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. cig once tatboncemeemwnetememmt ee 

Bvooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. Rice & Johnson’s Differential. Abride- 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. Ne aR a aati at Main SNA a ae 1.50 


egral . 
Montgemery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. ns Se om BR cree ol re 1.59 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. tegral Calculus, 12m................ 2,50 


. c — t Published. | Bri z's Analytic Geometry 
om, Fon, Reng rer = Craft’s Short Course in Qualitative An- > 
| i 


EE SE TI ere , 
CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, | scone raeys Sone ice Drie cite 
No. (G) 1102 pone moor ay Philadelphia, | *____ 
LISHERS 


INTERIINEAR CLASSICS. | .-f@thias Graded Anthems. 


anthems from_the nomen and ular composers, “tr e 
‘““We do amiss to spend seven or eight years technical diffi ty - 











merely scraping together so much miserable ae r Sue a ut one hundred differe: 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise pleces Is full music sige, and is the largest and cheapest 
easily and delightfully in one year.”’-- Anthem Book ever pu’ 1. per hogs fe Seer 


MILTON. 
Virgil, Coesar, Horace, Cicero, Saljust, Ovid pe dazen, Specimen pages free on receipt 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer's I liad, Gospel, of St. John; 


and Xeny pms poh oe SY. 2 ws Ge 
Clark’s Practical anc ‘ogr ve Latin Gra ram- B G d d - i-B k 
mar ; adapted to the | Intertaoer Cereact Classics, rown’ § fa e all 00 
and to all other systems 81.50. is the NO-FORTE INSTR R 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American | Uihe very bet PLANO FORTE | ae ao 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s| ana piano al fy and progresxs in a plain, araight 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc.| forward manner, so clear. convincing, and thorough 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for | that mothers with limited musical knowedge can, 





terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. Beery on ge at eo A ey pa oe. their on ae 
e . 
JOHN E. POTTER &CO.,|" "wm. a. POND & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 25 Union Square, N.Y. 





IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS, 
Baldwin's Introduction to the! SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 





Baldwin’s Introduction to the Se 
Study of English Prose. We want all School-Boek buyers in the 
Harrison’ Ss French Syntax. United States to send us a Hst of the School 


or College Text-Books they use, either 
Reily’ 5 Artist and His Mission. New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 


Kaoflach’s German Manual. almost every current School Book published, 
Fenno’s Elocution. at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy er exchange 
i” SEND ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS. | school Books in any quantity. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 
National School of Blocution and nd Oratory, 8. W. cov. 10th and Arch Sta., Philadelphia, 








Publish : Entrance on Arch Street. 
A 1, 10 num 
a Saeed Jo.numoe ics 
ct cal . 
tempere Speech f. ent Ww ° 
hite Sunlight of Potent Wards . Fine White Gold Cards, name on 10c 
ory : ; Birthday, Christ- 





® nalysis a Elegant Imported Me Script 

Blocationary Charts } bl ~ pte rinetpies @ New Year, yr Easter, 2 ture 
For sale by all Boo lors, OF will be semt ° seul etivosiet Text, 5 Heward ol ——- sa aa 
of price. 


je 
Bendfor new (seri EH. BEOHTEL, Sect'y. a shaw & te. (Sepleb City, N. J 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON and WILLIAM STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, i 


Fine Brushes for Oil and Water Colors, Finely prepared Artists’ Colors in Tube; 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Sculptors’ Materials, Mathematical 
Instruments, and Engineers’ Supplies. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 





Fred’k W. Devoe, James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 


1] 








BOOKS 
Which Teachers Must Have at this 
Time of Year. 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment ; with additions 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol., i6mo, boards. Price 50 cts. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with petitions a OLIVER OP- 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, Price, 50 
GILMORE'S SREMEDEa?n & SPEAKER. 
Edited by Prof. J. H. ayy steam of Roch- 
ester. 1 Tol. 12mo. Price, 7: 
GILMORE’S Pain ant SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. 
This collection. adapted to the a Sa scholars, 
has been com: a. boy ated f. GILMORE. 
1 vol., 16mo 
CHILDREN’S BOUR. 
By Mrs. M. 2. . Stave. Containing Dialogues, 
Specanes. a n Songs, Tableaux, Charades, Black 
board E Juvenile Comedies, etc., for Pri- 
mary Schools, ise Jy dergartens, and Juvenile Enter- 
tainments. 1'vol.,16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
se DAYS 
M. B. C. Suapg, author of “Children’s 
our. _ Containing Dialogues. ce! Tableaux, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, e ada to 
scholars in the Common, Grammar, and High 
Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, rammai, “a 


nage es KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
Written and collected Mrs. Lovuisk POLLOcK, 


ee of National p, A, Normal Insti- 
tute, Washingvon . D.C. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. Price 


Any of the above sent by ‘by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


HENRY A. YOUNG &CO., 
25 Arch Street, Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 
A full line of Teachers’ Stationery at the lowest 
prices. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


KIRKHAM’S GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar for the use of schools. By SAMUEL 
pT ee eee t 





This work, which has held so high a place for mony 
years, contains a systematic order for Parsing, CY 

of Punctuation, Exercises in False Syntax; wit! i> 
— and Key. Its clear and interesting method and 
ow price commend it for our schools. 


ba ta mh A, 8. SPRARES. 


Bro Et ih — ae ey ie $1.25 
LOVELL’S NEW SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
Dramatic selections for Schools and Families. 

By Jonn E. Lovett. A new edition, revised 

and enlarged; 456 pp., 12mo. ....... $1.25 
These are excellent selections and are offered at 2 
low price. The Speaker contains over r three hi hundred 
pieces; the Dialogues has a great variety in its 456 pages. 
NORTHEND’S LITTLE SPEAKER. 

Prose, Poetry, and Dialogues, for Primary 








Classes. By CHas. NORTHEND. 166 pp., 18mo. . .50 
NORTHEND’S — ANsEaOAs SPEAKER. 

Exeretoes for D 264 pp., 
noneEEnurs SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 

120 selections for Schools. 312 pp.,12mo. ... . 85 


ZACHOS’ NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER 
Oratorical and Dramatical Pieces, 

and Dialogues, for Schools and Comagee. 

C. Zacnos. 552 pp., large 12mo. a 75 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTOX. © DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 


Supplementary Readers 


IN PARTS, 15 CTS. 
Complete Book, 30 Cents. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 











WALL MAPS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 


country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


Boston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. BorLz, Manager 








SEND P5s"5e oh Myotis F. Jestygse te 





i 


Nowhere Else 


than in the eqebiiiment of OLIVER Drrson & Co 
are published so large, so useful, so varied, » 
brilliant and every wy satisfactory @ set of 
MUSIC BOOKS for 


Schools, | Seminaries, 
Academies, Colle leges 
of Others, 


me. obere mention, as amo: 

NG BELLS, (50 cts.) = Comenen Schools, 

oa ag O. Emerson, asa great favorite, and one 

ms = an universally used. The older books 

ROBIN (50 cts.) by Perkins, MERRY 

CHIMES, (50 cts.) Emerson, and others. have a 

pay ES seputetion and are always in'demand. Seni 
or list 


a“ 


The Welcome Chorus, ( i) by Tilden, High 
School Choir, ($i.) and Hour of Sin; ~ ($1) } 
by Emerson and Tilden, Laurel Wrea’ fi: ) by 
Perkins, Son: — (75 cts. ” dD: Perkins, and 
School Song » (60 cts) y Everest are all é 
ood and 7» rove A collections for HIGH and 
ORMAL SCHOOLS. Send for lists! 
Wellesley College Collection, ($1.) by Mor, 
Vocal Echoes, ($1.) Choice Trios, ($1.) by Ti. 
den, are new and first-class collections for Female 
Voices. 
Five Hundred Instructors for all Instruments 
including. the world-famous Richardson’s New , 
Method for Pianoforte, ($3.25), and many thou- 
ands of Songs and Pieces, always ready for the 
Music DEPARTMENT OF SEMINARIES AND COL 
LEGES, Send ior lists! yt book mailed for r- ] 
tail price. 
Any book mailed for above price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
C. H DITSON & CO.,867 Broadway, New York. 


—NOW READY!-— 


A New Male Voice Choir Book. 





=|QOSPEL MALE CHOIR No. 2 


By JAMES McGRANAHAN, 


A Collection ot New Sacred Music, easily 
arranged, and kept well within the compas 
of Male Voices. 


Every piece practically tet tested by the Author 


We can confid ently recommend the Gospel Male 
gheir No. 2, as best book of its kind ever pub 











SECURE A COPY AND ORGANIZE A MALE CHOIR. 


Eric 85:96 50 outs per copy, by mail, postpaid; 
per dozen, by ex rose, charges not p 
Specimen P: ages ree 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
No. 5. Union Saware.| GINCINNATI, 0. 


IN PRESS:—A New SunpDaY-scHooL SINGING BOOK, 
By Dr. Gro. F. Root anp C. C. Casz. 


J.H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 


&a«., &c,, &c. 























WILLIAM WARE & CoO., 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


J. L. SMITH, 
Globes, Maps, 
Map-cases, and 
Spring Map-Rollers. 


E23" Send for Catalogue. 
27 Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








TEACHERS, are others desir 

hang ang opens Mernarin, Hesbertum Sporn. 
CHARLES E. P INS, 

a wee Avenue, Somerville, Mas. 
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“« Singularly Clear, Striking and Original.” 


Gildersleeve’s : Latin Primer. 


A First-Book in Latin, complece in itself. Its principles: 
(1) Maximum of Forms, (2) Minimum of Syntax, (3) Early Contact 
with the Language in Mass. Makes interested, thorough students. 

A favorite with wide circle of best teachers of the country. 
New plates ; simplified expression ; bolder typography of exercises ; 
adaptation to intelligent elementary study. 

A Bright, Attractive, Practical Book. Specimen, 75 Cents. 





Gildersleeves Latin Grammar. 


In the front rank of recent grammars. Represents the best 
modern scholarship. Claims the attention ofevery teacher. Speci- 
men, $1. 





Gildersleeve’s Latin Wieder (72 Cents.) 
Latin Exercise-Book (72 Cents.) 


Bth Book of Caesar, with Syntactical Commen- 
tary and Explanatory Notes (24 Cents; with Vocabulary, 30 Cents.) 








PERRIN’S CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR, (90 cts.; with vocabulary $1.) 


A fully equi text-book ; suited for regular course, or for nsteihenah . Two books of the 
Civil War Bonin cep heg Yale College as equivalent to four books of the Gallic War 





PUBLISHED BY 


SS - > 


EATON’S 
Practical Grammar. 


2ND EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED. 





An Entirely New and Original Method. 
The Study of Grammar no Longer an irksome Task. 
The Labor of Teaching Reduced to a Minimum. 





This book embodies in its exercises over Two thousand exam- 
ples of incorrect English. The first edition met with general favor 
throughout the United States, and Canada. It is now in use asa 

xt-book in many of the leading Schools and Colleges of both 
countries. The new edition has been adapted to the requirements 
of pupils from the lowest standard in public schools to the advanced 
department of high schools and on 


Price 75 Cents. Mailed upon Receipt of Price. 


R. D. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Winnipeg, Canada. 








BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, | | 
REVIEWS 


Books ig ~~ —y4- in parts, out-of-prin 

books in fo! 

oe and ou 
been search 
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(Oriental, etc., etc.), 
he way books. books. that have 
ut success. Pamphiets, 


a boeart sold and 


Barclay Bercet, N. YX. 


~ With the The Clearance Sale of 


ks, UINCY RULING, | | sunony — AND STANDARD 
Brace Fou Dens loe “tae aan from the BOOKS for ettalogue 


In two weights. Send stamp for Samples and Price. List. 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co., 117 Fulton St., M. Y.!¥) 7/084 18 4 SONS, 124 Nowou Street, NY 


free, also new ready catalogue of the 


Neutral Tint Paper, E. Rockwell's Library free. 


rY ffand chance to buy good books cheap. 











DIXON’S 


FELT 
ERASIVE RUBBER. 


(Patent March 7, 1882.) 


: 21 DIFFERENT STYLES. 





Send For Circular. 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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R.&J. BECK, 


\, Microbe 
all Accesso 





for Amateurs, 


8s cles e- 
lasses, tbat ‘ 
mM arine 


ete. 


= Tilistrated Price Dists;) 
b mailed free to any ad- 


in pres reeponding with us. 
SSTABLISHED IN 1850. = 


CHEMICAL and nd PRILOSOPHAGAL 
APPARATUS... 


of First-Class Quaiity, ) 


BY J. & H. BERGE. 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 










A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
course of oo preparation. wae 
ence solicited 


Lapilinum “2% 


A perfect Portable Blackboard, for a 
Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and others. 


Rolls tightly, tae O 9 map, without injury. On- | 
arking perior 





paratus, 7 a 
teppaphie Ht... 


yeievess i be 












ae SL had on application. Send oath 
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‘CURT W. MEYER, 


ey Street, New York. 
Manutacturer ot 


Physical & 


Heltz Imp 
ocean ea 















mee d, 


gned to” 
i appare- 


1 i eat site igh} tse Eel 


mically se 
' ments to i four te 
" Primer, incl, Holtz machine, $1 
bana mical Apparatus, desigiéd to accompany 


Baa sist lem nary ge guide in clectrilty = 
1, $1 





y his yess Pr ficceiity os 


econ 













Prim: — Ifo 
Ben Chem  Sbypa eraser E. Ros arta legion 









"rg rr 


So. 


“Avie abys ene Rat ted Apparat le sale at WMT Te fpr best prods. Correspondence 


E. B. BEN JAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of _ 


LABORATORY At 


Agent for NON-B 








US) PURE CHEMICALS 


fsTERING PLATINUM.- 


a 














For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladie, 170. For Broad Writing 


204, 389, and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 


404, 390, and Falcon, 878, 9O8. 
2" Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., fw 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & | SONS, 91 John St., Noy. HENRY HUE, Sole Agent, 


dey es tosuitall- hands, 


On‘applitation.’ 





equalled epeteee- 
feasible qual bon. ‘Great urability 





Easily cut and 6 an ce for a permanent 
] pitted t6 v any pla pe 


PR RICEs : . 
3 inches wide, 1 marking surface, per li linear rere é. 25 


ene conti of te aman 


MITCHELL'S -ATLAS of.the. WORLD. 


tree Maps from latest surve 


, revised to 1882, of all 
published. For cir- 














is the best and chespest 
aie sua. is rolls of 12 yaida vach. Suid: in any corny? partioniare odfrew, nse s CO., 66 North 4th St., hie Penn. 
Send for Otreular and Sample. { na Oe 
New York Silicate Book Slate 60, | Baker, Pratt & Co., SCHOOL.BOOKS.. SCHOOL BOOKS 
tgr Fulton St., New York. General. School Furnishers, ' ‘ 1 ‘a 9 
EIMER & AMEND, 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORE, | we want all School-Book buyers in the 
\MANUBAQTURERS OF «+ United States to send ns a list of the School 


206, 207, 209 and 241 Thikd Avenue? - 
NEw YoRHK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 










a COMBUSTION FURNACES: 
a specialty in manufactare. 


Established 1 (sas. 





W. & LE GURLEY, Troy, WT 


snaniieehinate of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instroments 


Dealers in ail kinds of 










Our Dlustrated 
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PS trea C7 
Dovetailed Desks, 
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NEW-YORK, 





ELEGANT NEW EDITION or 


Standard Publications 


bp noe ° OF EICTI (Eigh#" Volume, 
cy 


tach 





7 
By @upeag E207. wa by 
Daran, By Georor Exrrs. | / § 
Sohetasee. Gemienan. BY. Mags. Sinn 


Jane Eyre. By CHaR.Lorre Bronte 
By CHa: Km 
Gaciabe’ ‘br tecbide sa toed 


Last of the Méhicaris. By JAmné Pemttore Coo, 
Tom Brown at Rugbyi> Br Tamed Sucues 
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New York, March 17, 1883. 
THE 


Scholar's Companion 


FOR MARCH 
is full of bright, interesting reading for school-room ex- 
ercise and home amusement or instruction. There are 
two illustrated stories, ‘‘ The Little Wire Mouse-Trap,” 
by J. Rathbone, and ‘‘ Charles Bentham,” by John R. 
Dennis. There is also a pretty story by Hazel Shepard 
under the odd title of ‘Copernicus Graski.” Various 
accounts are given of curious facts, anecdotes of men 
and ways, such as ‘‘ Saying No,” ‘‘ What to Take Care 
Of,” by R. S. Grey, a dialogue on “‘ Slang,” and Harold 





The friends of the ScHoot JouRNAL will 
be glad to know that the list of subscribers is 
steadily growing. We thank those who aid 
our work by urging teachers to subscribe. 
The prosperity of educational journals means 
orosperity for education. 





THe destructive floods at the west have 
brought distress into thousands of once 
happy homes. Some subscribers speak of 
school buildings used as places of refuge 
and others of pupils unable to reach the 
schools, others of sickness, arising from wet 
clothing and furniture. 





Ir the teachers are roused from their leth- 
argy the election of Mr. Ruggles will be a 
good thing. The Board of Regents have 
always selected men of high educational 
ability to superintend the academies ; wit- 
ness Drs. Beck, Woolworth and Murray. 
Why should not the public schools have 
such men ? 





—2> 


On Friday last a young man not yet of age 
was hung for murder. He was one of the 
class that is found in all our cities; living 
on his parents, not in very regular employ- 
ment and out of the house at night. He 
never intended to be a murderer, but was 
anxious to bea “tough.” John McGloin should 
furnish a text for the teachers of boys who 
despise the wishes of their parents. 


> 


THe demand for professional labor is one 
of the signs of the times ; by this is meant 
not knowledge of a trade as it is usually un- 
derstood, but such labor as is connected with 
the art of design in some one of its many 
forms. Those who have a good knowledge 
of drawing and can apply it practically are 
sought for. Drawing is as important a sub- 
ject as Arithmetic ; it should be taught in all 
schools. 








WBILE in one of the streets of Jersey City 
lately, the pupils emerged from a large 
primary school. We saw several boys, un- 
der the age of ten years, draw forth 
matches and cigarettes, and smoke as they 
haiseen their fathers do. This is an evil 
that is growing, and in the years to come 
it will assume enormous proportions. The 
work of the teachers of 1900 will be throttled 
by tobacco. It is a sign of good, thatin New 
Jersey a law has been passed, which pro- 
hibits the sale of tobacco and cigarettes to 
those under sixteen years of age. This should 
be done in every state and the law enforced. 





TxHE Democrats of the Legislatu: e in caucus 
have decided upon Samuel B. Ruggles, of 
Steuben County, for State Superintendent of 
Schools. We do not now intend to discuss 
Mr. Ruggles ; we speak of the plan by which a 
selection ismade. It is a most vicious one. For 
the highest educational office in this State 
an educational man should have been se- 
lected. But Profs. MeMillan, Dundon and 


all| Danforth, and school commissioners Reilly 


and Hamilton were summarily passed by. 





The great educational party of the state— 


the 30,000 teachers, the trustees of 13,000 dis- 
tricts, the commissioners and superinten- 
dents of 128 assembly districts, the million 
of children are ignored. In the view of the 
democratic party it is a $5,000 office to be 
disposed of—and that is all. We have be- 
fore urged the teachers to unite their forces 
and to do something else beside run a wind- 
mill once a year and call it a “‘state associa- 
tion.” Perhaps now they will proceed to 
ASSOCIATE themselves. The New York City 
teachers by associated effort prevented a 
reduction of their salaries. What are the 
N. Y. State teachers going to do about this 
matter ? 


22> —— 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 





This subject has been brought into promi- 
nence by the pronounced opposition of Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix. There is ro difficulty in 
defining ‘“‘ Higher Education for Women ;’ 
it means precisely what higher education for 
man means ; it means that woman shall have 
the opportunity to educate herself as a man 
educates himself. This seems fraught with 
nameless terrors to Dr. Dix; he fears this 
will make men out of the women ! 

Entomologists tell us that if a queen-bee 
dies the workers will take an ordinary egg, 
and by feeding the maggot that emerges in 
a peculiar manner produce a new queen. It 
appears that Dr. Dix must have had this 
singular fact in mind when he deprecated so 
strongly that a woman should have the same 
teaching as a man. Women are such by 
virtue of their sex; no man can make a 
woman such by education ; education but 
develops. 

Women read books that men write, they 
hear sermons that men preach, they are sub- 
ject to laws that men make; in fact they 
are sharers of man’s estate on this round 
world. If men go to perdition women will 
go likewise ; if men ascend to glory women 
will ascend also. Linked indissolubly to- 
gether their fortunes are one, their hopes 
and labors are one. If men and women are 
to toil together on the earth, give each all 
the light and opportunity possible. That 
women have been circumscribed in educa- 
tion and opportunity is too well known ; the 
education (so called) given in many private 
schools testifies to this. But it is gradually 
dawning on men’s minds that this limiting 
of woman’s sphere is unjust and unwise. 
Woman has the same mental powers as nan, 
those powers need the best kind of culture. 
All this leads, some will say, to Co-Educa- 
tion, and this is especially feared, The 
Higher Education of Women and Co-Educa- 
tion are separate questions. In most of our 
cities there is provision for this Higher Edu- 
cation, and the sexes are educated separately. 

It has taken centuries to uproot an idea 
that was implanted in some strong* ruling 
race in the early ages of the world. The 
probability is that a race given to war made 
distinctions that were retained in peaceful 
times. We are preserving a relic of bar- 





barism as though it were something precious. 
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SCHOOL REFORMS. —NO. II. 


By Z. Ricnarps, Washington, D. C. 
Reforms and reformers, at first, are generally 


looked upon with suspicion. Some are ready to’ 


disparage and even sneer atevery attempt to intro- 
duce a change in old methods and customs of any 
kind. 

Especially is this disposition manifested by many 
of our leading school men. Doubtless there are 
some shallow and hair-brained professional reform- 
ers who are always ready to mouut any hobby if 
it promises a little notoriety. But he who is ready 
to denounce a proposed reform, simply because it 
requires a change in his own practice, of which he 
is not the author, is worse than a hobby rider. 

Impressed with a strong and irresistible belief 
that there are many reforms needed in the usual 
methods of school-training, I shall venture to run 
the gauntlet of croakers and critics, and, at least, 
suggest some needed reforms in school-methods. 

The first reform which I will name, needed in our 
courses of elementary training, relates to the kind 
of teachers who ought to beemployed in the low- 
est grade of schools. 

This reform requires that the best trained, most 
experienced and most successful teachers should be 
employed to teach the lowest grade of schools. 

ist. Because it requires more wisdom and more 
skill and more maturity of judgment to teach an 
ignorant and untrained person, than it does to teach 
an intelligeut and trained person. 

2nd. Because three-fourths of the children do not 
attend schoolon an average more than five years. 

3rd. Because we learn from the order of Divine 
Providence, that the first training of children was 
by Him to the experienced parent, and not to in- 
experienced girls. 

4th. Because the first habits formed are the most 
important, as they are the most tenacious and the 
most lasting. They should therefore be the most 

correct, and be molded by experience and judg- 
ment, 

As an inevitable consequence, the teachers for 
this grade of schools should be paid the best sala- 
ries, or salaries in proportion to the importance 
of their work. These reasons are so nearly self- 
evident, that they do not need elaboration, proof, 
or argument. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ABOUT THE MIND. 


By M. V. SourHworrTu. 

It is more than ever before agreed that the 
teacher should know the human mind pretty thor- 
oughly. How this knowledge is to be obtained is 
not always clearly stated; the student generally 
begins with a book, gets Wayland’s, Hickox’s, 
Mahan’s or Upham’s, and begins to read. Now 
some will get a fair knowledge of the mind in this 
way, but a vast number will not. It is just as 
though a text book on arithmetic were put into the 
hands of a boy at home with the expectation that he 
will of himself obtain a knowledge of numbers 
therefrom. One out of a thousand may do so, the 
others will do nothing unless they have teachers. 

To know the mind is more difficult than to know 
arithmetic, because you can illustrate arithmetic. 
To study the mind the habit of self-inspection is 
necessary, and that few have attained. In these 
articles I shall suppose the reader does not expect 
to attain more than an elementary knowledge— 
nothing abstract or profound, and that be is really 
desirous of attaining that. I shall pursue the 
analytical method; that is, I shall separate mind- 
acts into parts, if they can be, and then I shall 
classify like mind-acts together. 

Terms. When one begins any new subject he is 
obliged to have the definition of new terms, and this 
is the first great stumbling block. It is so in at- 
taining mind-knowledge. The only term usually 
known is thinking, and this is applied very loosely ; 
it means everything, just as ‘‘ going” means all 
kinds of movement, walking, riding, running, fly- 
ing, etc. We must first find one kind of mind-act 
and give it a name, and then another and so on. 





edge of the acts of the mind. We know that itcan 


Mind-Acts. A knowledge of the mind is a knowl- 


‘act, that it acts either voluntarily of itself, or that 
its acting is directed by itself. Jt can actin several 
Aifferent ways, justas a piece of iron I lately saw 
could be used ag a hammer, screwdriver, tack- 
extractor, etc. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
mental faculties are separate and distinct from 
each other. -A man may be a sheriff; a postmaster, 
a teacher, a merchant, etc. ; in each position he acts 
differently but it is the same man after all. 

Again a man does many things during the day, 
but if we observe we find he repeats afew processes 
over and over; he walks, sits, writes, sits, writes, 
, talks, walks, and so on. It is so with the mind, 
these are many acts but few different processes. 
And the object of mental philosophy is to ascertain 
and classify the different methods of acting which 
the mind has. I shall attempt to explain this in a 
very homely manner. 

Attention. I find myself sitting in my room and 
I hear a slight sound. Iam aroused; I direct my 
mental energies to see if it will be repeated. This 
is of common occurrence. We find the mind can 
direct itself upon a given subject if it chooses. Let 
us look closer at this. The sound that was made 
affected my ear drum; now it might affect it many 
times, as in sleep, or while I am reading an inter- 
esting book, and not be noticed, but now I turn my 
mental energy to this effect on my hearing-sense 
and attempt to comprehend it. This turning the 
mind to effects on the senses (and to other things 
as we shall learn bye and bye), is called attention. 

We say to pupils ‘give attention,” which means 
(supposing it to be a map on the blackboard that is 
before them), that they should fix their eyes upon 
the map, and that they should turn their mental 
energy upon what is produced on their sight-sense 
Some cultivate this power very extensively; they 
look at flour and determine its goodness; they feel 
of cloth and know the quality of the wool; they 
taste of tea, coffee, etc., and know its value; they 
sound china and test its merits by the ring; they 
smell the butter and know its freshness, etc. Inall 
these cases the mental power is turned towards 
some effect produced by the flour, the cloth, the 
tea, the china or the butter on the sense of sight, 
feeling, taste, sound or smell, and this turning is 
attention. 

As the mind gets all its knowledge (except as will 
be explained further on), by thus turning itself to 
the effects produced on the senses and examining 
them and comprehending them, it is plain that the 
power of attention is the foundation puwer. 

Illustration. Suppose I am behind a semi- 
transparent curtain, and that in front of it are per- 
sons who cannot speak to me, or see me; nor can I 
see them, but they can throw pictures on that cur- 
tain or screen; suppose they thus cast pictures that 
enable me to comprehend what they mean ; suppose 
Llook at these with care. This will be what the 
mind does to the effects produced on the senses, 
The screen represents the senses; the person with- 
in looking at the pictures on the screen is the mind ; 
his looking at them represents the attention. 





FITNESS FOR TEACHING. 


Fitness for teaching involves two factors: natural 
aptness and acquired ability under this last term 
is to be included the results of experience. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit, is a general formula, 
Poeta, standing for lawyer, merchant, physician. 
carpenter, teacher or. farmer. Freely translated, 
the formula means this; YPminent success m any 
department of labor is conditioned on an innate 
predilection for it. 

‘* Natural abilities are like natural plants, that 
need pruning by study.”—Bacon. 

Natural aptness for teaching is especially indicat- 
ed by two qualities: the love of knowledge and} 
governing ability. 

He who is fond uf knowledge and is conscious of 
possessing it, naturally desires to impart it to 
others. 

A school must be brought under the teacher’s 











control before it can be successfully instructed. 












For some, discipline is easy, because it is na 
for others, it is difficult or impossible, because j; 
unnatural. 

No one-can become a good teacher who is ng 
good student. 

One chief purpose of instruction is to create » 
foster a zeal for study; but the teacher cannot ; 
part a warmth that he does not feel. 

The teacher's knowledge should comprehe, 
much more than the subject-matter of his daily \, 
sons; and constant acquisition should be a lay, 
his life. 

The good disciplinarian. is one born to rule, » 
to whom has been given a marked degree of y 
ordinating and executive ability. 

The mind cannot be instructed unless it be ip 
fit attitude or posture; but children, especially j 
masses, will not voluntarily assume and keep thj 
posture. 

Order, promptness, and respect for the propri 
ties of life, are among the best fruits of good ‘j 
struction; they are invaluable both as an end a» 
as means. 

Whatever be a teacher's natural ability, it sho 
be supplemented and perfected by profession 
study. 

Society may as properly require a preparate 
training of the teacher, as of the lawyer, the phy 
sician, or the divine; it has as clear a right in t) 
first case as in the others, to protect itself from en 
piricism. 

Professional teachers should be men of science 
their power of prevision should enable them to coy 
struct wisely and well; and the power of revisioy 
to reconstruct on a rational basis. This reco 
structive ability should determine three thing 
existing defects; their cause and their cure. 

Teaching is mainly an empirical art; many of it 
processes aimless, and inany of its methods arei 
rational and absurd; it has scarcely an establish 
principle, but its sources of ultimate appeal are tr: 
dition and authority. 

Familiar examples of contradictory method 
may be seen in Reading and Geography. 

The general consequences of this empiricisu 
are: waste of time, waste of material, and result 
poor in quantity and quality. 

The teacher’s professional preparation is ration 
method. 

In point of mere learning, the teacher is not dis 
tinguishable from the scholar; for ‘“‘ The one e 
clusive sign that a man is thoroughly cognisant 
anything, is that he is able to teach it.”—Ar 
TOTLE. 

It is not mere knowledge that forms the teache 
but knowledge methodically employed for predé 
termined ends. 

There are two grades of professional preparatiol 
for teaching, corresponding to two well defin 
grades of professional work. 

All who supervise the work of instruction requ 
a knowledge of method as based on law, or metho 
with its explanation. 

For the greater number of teachers, all the pr 
fessional preparation that can now be expected 
dogmatical instruction in method. 

Attendance on a good school, is in itself a trail 
ing in method. 

To be the subject of a teacher's art, is to unco! 
sciously learn his methods. 

Training in aschool of a given grade, may unfi 
for teaching in a school of a different grade. 

Progressive self-improvement in method is th 
duty of every teacher. 

The means of self-improvement are. the following 
the study of one’s own practice with a view 
amendment; observing the methods of other te 
ers; thestudy of Educational Science through ed 
cational literature. 

Technical preparation of the second grade may 
made in normal schools, . 

It is held by some that academic instruction 
an essential part of normal school training; that 
teacher’s knowledge should be of a different qualit 
from that of a mere student. : 

Professional instruction in the principles of e¢ 
cation and of teaching, is now given in some of t 
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wrincipal Universities of Great Britain and the 
nited States. 

By ‘Science of Teaching” is meant a compact 
dy of doctrine, clearly defined, definitely enun- 
igted; not loose discussions on Psychology, hay- 
ng only very generaland remote bearings on the 
t of instruction. 

The successful pursuit of this Science presup- 
noses a considerable knowledge of Psychology and 
Logic; some degree of the philosophical spirit; and 
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rehei, mind already trained into habits of accurate 

hily lalllithinking.— From Payne's’ Outlines of Educational 
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de THE FAR-SIGHTED TEACHER. 

bei By LEOLINE WATERMAN. 

rie Study, going to school, recitations, are often re- 
v4 ed as an end instead of asa means. Children 


°P (ta nd the Mount of Knowledge difficult to climb and, 


in taking step after step they forget to look toward 
the summit for which they are bound. Teachers 
are bat guides for these little travelers, and in their 
hands lies the power to givethe needed informa- 
tion. They may be divided into two classes: the 
nearsighted, and the far-sighted. 

The near-sighted teacher always confines himself 
strictly to the text-book. He does not try to excite 
the scholars’ ambition and enthusiasm by telling 
them of what has been accomplished by children 
no older or more gifted than they are. He 
does not strive to rouse a craving for further knowl- 
edge by giving them a glimpse into the vistas of 
learning that stretch away in every direction. He 
‘isiogtn 8 satisfied if the children repeat the words of their 
recog lesson, and does not always take sufficient care to 
ings ascertain that they fully understand the ideas the 
words are intended to convey. He himself com- 
prehends the knowledge that lies hid in a brief sen- 
tence in the text-book, but is either careless of tak- 
ing the trouble to explain it to them, or deems 
that it would be unappreciated. 

The far-sighted teacher, on the other hand, never 
feels that his task is complete when he has simply 
heard the scholars recite. If the lesson be in geog- 
raphy, he tells them somethiug of the history of 
the country about which they are studying, sug- 
gests that there are wonderful things to be 
learnt about the animal and vegetable life, and 
shows them that their lessons in school are but the 
bare frame-work upon which to build throughout 
their lives. When asked: ‘Must we learn the 
rule?” he answers: *‘ Yes, certainly, Johnnie. If 
not, you would be like a boy who watered his gar- 
den by filling a cup over and over again; and when 
asked why he did not use a pail replied that it was 
too much trouble to get it. So if you did not learn 
the rule you would always hve to run to the book 
whenever you wanted to use it, and take twice as 
long in the end. You must remember that yuu are 
studying not for to-day only, but for all your life.” 

The far-sighted teacher considers that he is him- 
self a learner, and only a little ahead of his 
pupils. If he makes a discovery by study or re- 
" search, he always gives the pupils the advantage of 
it, feeling sure that if al do not appreciate it, some 
will. ‘‘Johnnie,” he says, ‘‘do you wanta ladder 
to help you over that grammar lesson to-day? I 
made one last night of six steps, and if you will 
make one like it in that busy brain of yours, it will 
help you over that lesson, and ever so many more. 
It will give you a little trouble, and perhaps you 
may think it easier to scramble up without it: but, 
h once made, it will last a life-time. Here it is on 

this paper, six rules. Will you try it?” Johnnie 
probably does. 
, Perhaps some one may say that this way of 
working is easier theoretically than practically, 
and that the busy teacher has no time for it. But 


would it not be wiser to shorten the recitation a trifle 
if necessary, and implant a longing for the next one ? 
Still, Ido not propose a lecture on every lesson, by 
any means, but merely a sentence here and there: 
that, like the switch on the rail-road, will make a 
vast difference in the end. , 

No scholar who has had a far-sighted teacher 
will be toleave school, or do so with a satis- 
his education is finished. 
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For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
ABUNDANT TEACHING. 


By Geo. C, ELDRIDGE. 

““Why was David P. Page so remarkable a teach- 
er ?” has been asked over and over again. In some 
remarkable way, he affected not only his pupils, 
but all who heard him. His attainments were not 
extensive, but he could use all of them. He could 
do a vast amount of teaching with a slender 
amount of knowledge, thus showing that teaching 
is independent of knowledge—to a large extent. 
His teaching was remarkable in its abundance— 
this does not mean that he could talk glibly—no, 
but that it was his teaching, not his language, that 
was so abundant. 

I remember conversing with a carpenter in the 
spring after Mr. Page’s death. Mr. Page had, in 
walking the streets of Albany, reached two carpen- 
ters who were at work on the timbers of a house that 
was to be built, and stopping to look at them, fell in- 
toa conversation. What he said I cannot tell, but 
both of these men were deeply affected to learn of 
his death; they referred again and again to his 
talk with them; it probably was never forgotten. 
Now a teacher may be a good plodding teacher, 
and do his best, and yet never have struck a spark 
out of some of the natures before him; and if he 
has not he will have failed, even though they got 
good lessons. Teaching is more than hearing les- 
sons; the teacher must come in contact with his 
pupils. 

Are you a spiritual teacher ¢ Do your spiritual en- 
ergies work upon the spiritual energies of your pu- 
pils ? Can you talk to them, and they feel  Dothey 
look as though the words sunk into their hearts ? 
Only the teacher who leads a spiritual life can teach ; 
and by this I mean that development of the purest 
part of our nature which fits us for communion 
with the best ani highest things of life. 

The real teacher feels that the learning by the 
pupil that “Greenland is a cold, barren country,” 
etc., and the tricks of numbers, etc., is but a thou- 
sandth part of what he should learn. The pupil 
must learn to LivE. As the sun pours on the earth 
enough rays to raise crops on every field if man 
would do his part, so must the teacher teach; he 
must “pour out abundantly.” Of course he must 
have an abundance. And so we come back to say 
that only spiritual natures will have an abundance. 

A teacher asked a boy who appeared sluggish 
and lazy to stay after school. The resu t of that 
conversation was activity and cheerfulness. The 
boy now holds a professorship in an influential in- 
stitution ; he ascribes his success to the words of his 
teacher. Such incidents along the life of those 
who teach abundantly are very common. 


* 





WHAT TO DO. 





School Commissioner Armstrong in his report of 
the Montgomery county schools well says: ‘‘ The 
teacher must inquire: ‘ What is the greatest of all 
the needs and wants of my district?’ It is that 
the public have such a degree of interest in edu- 
cational matters as they ought to have. Trustees 
who are so prudent and economical that they 
would not employ a mau to till their soil for a day, 
even, without constant supervision and oversight of 
his work, will employ a teacher for three months, 
and no more enter the portals of the school-room 
than if his approach were interdicted by an edict 
of law. 

“The people do not know that ill, uncouth, unfit 
conditions and surroundings have a tendency to 
make a child lose his self respect and respect for 
others. Nor that what the future public will be, 
socially, morally and intellectually, depends upon 
the interest with which our work is done now. 

“Let us agitate questions of educational interest 
before the public. If we can only awaken the 
public from their lethargy on this subject, and get 
them interested in this work, then will the condi- 
tion of school-houses and libraries begin to improve ; 
teachers who are qualified will be employed, and 
will have all the material necessary for their use; 
wages will be commensurate with the service per- 





formed, and will be paid without grumbling. 


‘But we cannot do this work by writing reports, 
for comparatively few people read them. We must 
go into the different neighborhoods and call the 
people together and lay our case plainly before 
them. Our task is assigned; let us be up and at 
the work. I shall deliver a public lecture in each 
of the towns within my jurisdiction, the present 
winter. My subject will be, ‘Our ScHOOLS : aND 
Our Duties Towarps THEm.’” 


> 





Yor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SUPERINTENDENTS VS. PRINCIPALS. 


By B. 

I have just finished a second reading of Col. 
Parker’s admirable address. So far as my ex- 
perience, as a young teacher goes, I can heartily 
endorse all he says and intimates. I am glad I 
am a young man too. I say young man, and by 
that I mean an unmarried man. There are FEW 
men like Palissy, the potter, who will steadily 
pursue his course, right though it be, with a wife 
and children asking for bread. Fortunately I am 
single and I guess I can ‘‘rough” it. 
I am principal—by courtesy—but I am not 
afforded a chance to supervise the work of the 
other teachers of the building; in truth lam simply 
the teacher of the two highest grades. All of one 
of my grades failed in arithmetic and language at 
the last examination. I should not intimate that 
there was any thing wrong in the superintendent, 
but the result was a surprise to me. I know that I 
did better for those pupils than if I had pursued a 
course that would have passed those pupils. And 
I believe as, Mr. Parker says, there must be a large 
number of parents who seriously question the 
quality of the education they received and that 
their children are receiving. I sympathize with 
them and work for them. But with a superinten- 
dent who scouts ‘‘The New Departure,” and with 
a board, only one member of which makes any 
serious claim to a knowledge of what teaching 
should be, what’s a fellow todo? I believe that I 
have the good will, and confidence to a large extent, 
of the teachers, children and patrons in this end of 
town, but all this, I fear, will avail me little when 
other teachers promote their pupils and mine fail. 
They point that out and it is hard to stand. 

However, I believe that I will still struggle on 
and work for the children and perhaps I shall get 
safely across. The stream is muddy and maybe it 
is not as deep as it looks. 

4) leis ns VO Te 

Dr. Drx, of Trinity Church, is delivering a 
course of lectures on the “Calling of Christian Wo- 
men,” in one of which he recently fell foul of what 
is called the “higher education of women,” which 
Columbia College is now being asked to provide for 
in this city. In this he said, ‘Higher education 
of women suggests the question, Higher than 
what? higher than whose? higher than that of 
men or higher than women receive at present? 
The term clearly masks a sinister purpose and cov- 
ers a theory of women’s education against which I 
enter a solemn and permanent protest.” The high- 
er education of women is really, we assure Dr. Dix, 
a perfectly harmless and well-known term, in long 
use both in England and this country. It masks 
no nefarious design against the female character, 
or the true dignity of womanhood, or the peace of 
homes. It means simply what is known among 
men as more advanced education than is given at 
primary schools to children. It means what a 
young woman would do who, at sixteen or seven- 
teen, instead of giving herself up to dancing, flirt- 
ing, or even wholly to church work, should con- 
tinue the studies which she has been carrying on at 
school or undera home governess. It means, in 
fact—we blush to write it—more history, more 
geography, more French and German, and more 
philosophy than she has had while her skirts only 
came to her ankles; to be acquired ina room wit 
benches, from teachers called ‘‘ professors.” The 
theory on which it is asked for is not thet woman 
ought to do man’s work, as Dr. Dix supposes, but 
that a little more knowledge than she now gets 
will fit her better to do her ownwork. We will 
even be so cruel as to add that we think Dr. Dix’s 
reasoning processes, if correctly reported, would 
inevitably be improved if his female audiences 
~ had a little training in elementary logic.—The 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


By O. A VY. 

I had taught in country schools seven years, 
and had succeeded quite well. I then was ap- 
pointed to a city school. Here it seemed impossi- 
ble for me to secure order. The majority seemed 
to take delight in disobeying me. If one openly 
declared Le did not choose to do as I told him, the 
others would cheer him. The principal offered to 
assist me in securing order, but I knew he could 
not always bein my room, and I did ‘not wish to 
put on him the work for which I was paid. 
spoke kindly to the pupils, tried to show them how 
to study, tried to impress upon them that the way 
to be happy is to do right, but of no avail. I used 
severer means—even resorted to corporal punish 
ment—but could not obtain the desired result. I 
saw I must secure the co-operation of the scholars, 
or my work would be a failure. I put my wits at 
work and prepared what I called a ‘‘Perfect Lesson 
Roll.” Each scholar that had perfect lessons for 
one day received a ‘‘ perfect mark.” If he failed 
on more than one point, he not only forfeited his 
perfect mark for that day, but had to study the 
lesson again and recite it to me privately. This 
worked admirably. They all studied; did not find 
time for anything else. After they became inter- 
ested in their regular studies, I told them I would 
reward hard labor every week by a spelling match, 
or some experiments, on Friday afternoon. 

We have taken colors for the subject of some 
oral lessons, and they are so much interested that 
they talk about colors in all the rooms of the build- 
ing. They bring glass prisms, and we produce the 
prismatic colors. They bring paints of the primary 
colors, and we produce the secondary. In short, 
we have a good time on Friday afternoons. Every- 


thing goes vine f and I have not yet been com- 
pelled fo withhold the promised reward. 
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SONG IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





Some time ago we were discussing the question 
of musical instruction in public schools with a 
practical teacher, whom we found to be an enthu- 
siast in his work. Said he, ‘* Come into my school, 
though it is but a country school, and observe for 
yourself how well my children love music, and 
what a power it is among them.” Being a wa 
friend of the public school system, we cheerfully 
went and spent several hours in that busy little 
beehive. The room was very plain, the furniture 
was not of the latest pattern, but there were 
everywhere traces visible of the fact that loving 
hands had been at work to make the place as in- 
viting as it could be made. There were clean win- 
dows, plain pictures adorned the walls, and a pret- 
ty bunch of flowers stood on the teacher’s desk. 
He was not a learned man, not by any means, but 
he loved his work and he knew how to do it. He 
loved his pupils and the very room they met in 
day after day. 

The children had been studying and reciting al- 
ternately, when suddenly the teacher invited them 
to sing. No sooner was the invitation given when 
all showed genuine delight and a perfect eagerness 
to get at it. -A simple and pretty song, with sensi- 
ble words and a pleasing melody was given out and 
they sang—they sang with a will and a spirit that 
never was surpassed by the best taught city chil- 
dren. The song being finished every one seemed 
to be revived, and the work went on quietly and 
undisturbed as before. Said the teacher : ‘I con- 
sider song a great help in my school-work; the fact 
is, I could not get along without it. It is a bond 
of love between myself and pupils; it revives our 
drooping powers, destroys the monotony of work, 
and enhances the spirit of cheerfulness. The effect 
of good singing is quick,” continued he, *‘for the 
very look of every pupil while singing seems to 
say, ‘I love my teacher and love my school.’” 
This teacher was no professional musician. He 











was all. He did not teach the Do-Re-Mi, but sim- 
ply sang a little song for his pupils until they 
caught it from his lips. Who could chide him for 
this, who would dare to criticise him, because his 
children did not learn the notes? He used song 
because he needed it, and it never failed to do him 
good service when he used it. That teacher had 
the honesty to give song credit for a good share of 
his success. * 

And now let us make a practical application of 
this. Would that all teachers in country schools 
could have seen this little band of singers—we are 
satisfied none would be willing to do without song. 
A silent school is like a church without a bell; it is 
after all not a complete school no matter how well 
itis managed. If we were a member of the school 
board of a silent, songless school, we would engage 
a singing-teacher in preference to any other equal 
ly good in other respects. 
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‘A PROBLEM.” 


The preblem is, ‘‘Can whispering be suppressed 
in the school-room ?” I have tried several plans. 
The one that I am now using has produced good 
results. It is simple. On the first day of school I 
reason with my pupils and show them that there is 
nothing to be gained by promiscuous whispering. 
but a great deal to be lost. Having created a ‘“‘sen- 
timent” among my pupils against whispering, my 
next step is to state that I think we can get along 
without whispering. ‘* Now, pupils, how many are 
in favor of having no whispering? Hands up !” 
Of course, all whose ‘‘sentiments” are aroused 
against. whispering, will hold up their hands. I 
have never failed to get all to do so.” Very good ; 
but how can all do this? Of course you will not be 
guilty of whispering so long as you are opposed to 
it, unless you forget. Can we do something to re- 
mind you that youare against whispering! We 
will do this: When a pupil whispersI will ask him 
to come to my desk; there he will stand and watch, 
when he sees some other pupil engaged in whisper- 
ing, be will notify me, and I will call that pupil to 
stand in the place of him who stood last; no pupil 
being required to stand longer than intermissions 
for recesses ornoon. I don’t make the rule to be 
hard on you, or anything of that kind; and when 
I apply it toanyone, it shall be done pleasantly and 
with no other motive but to remind you of our 
rule. Now, how many arein favor of this plan ? 
Hands up !” 

In my experience I have had to bring up a pupil 
but a very few times, going for weeks without any 
interruption from whispering, and having a pleas- 
ant time with my pupils in general; but, Mr. Edi- 
tor, it is as you intimated, that while J use this 
plan with success, others might fail to get satisfac- 
tory results from it. 

(The above plan seems open to the objection that 
it might lead to difficulties—such as the denial of 
the whispering, refusal to stand up, or complaint 
against the fairness of the pupil who acts as watch- 
er, etc. Is it not better to meet the whispering 
squarely? (1) Consider it a disturbance of the 
quiet. (2.) Teach them that it isa part of school- 
room courtesy to be silent. (8.) Train them into 
the habit of non-communicating. (4.) Let each 
make (from time to time) private, written report 
of his doings. The best teachers say little about 
whispering; it is not considered the terrible crime 
that it once was. They train their pupils to order. 
obedience and courtesy, and whispering disappears. 
—Ep.) 


‘*‘Language must be learned by rote and used 
without any thought, of grammar. If grammar 
ought to be taught at any time it must be to one 
who can speak the language already ; how else can 
he be taught the grammar of it? Grammar is, in 
fact, an introduction to rhetoric. _I grant that the 
grammar to a language is sometimes very carefully 
to be studied, but it is only to be studied. bya 
grown man when he applies himself to the under- 
standing of any language critically, which is sel- 








had simply visited a plain singing school, and that | 


dom the business of any but professed scholars.” — 
LOOKE, 
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LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


By J. E. Hintarp. 
PERCENTAGE. 

Percentage is only an application of decima| 
fractions; it cannot properly be said to be a depart. 
ment even of decimals; only an application. It 
follows, then, that Percentage necessitates a thor. 
ough antecedent knowledge of decimals. Also, 
the relationship existing between common and de- 
cimal fractions should be well defined in the mind 
of the pupil. He should be able to explain any 
number, integral or fractional, in the form of a 
common fraction, then as a decimal, and finally, 
this decimal as hundreths. The transition from 
decimal fractions to Percentage is now easy. It 
consists only in substituting the term per cent. for 
the term hundreths, 

In the example solved below, two solutions are 
given. The first the writer likes better than the 
second. Itis a correct solution,and the work is 
not lamed by explanations prefaced or thrown in. 
The second solution, or one similar, can be used by 
pupils just forming the acquaintance of Percentage. 
As soon as it can be done, the preliminaries and in- 
terlineations of the analysis should be dropped, and 
the shortest and most complete analysis given. 
Let me add that ‘‘ getting the answer,” should not 
be made the objective point in working out exam- 
ples and problems in arithmetic. 

Examp_Le:—A. bought a house and astore. For 
the house he paid $7,500. For the store he paid as 
much as equals 80% of the cost of the house. He 
paid down on the house 254%, and gave a note for 
the remainder. How much did the store cost? 
How much did he pay down on the house? For 
how much did he give his note ? 

AsT SOLUTION. 

80% of $7,500 — $6,000, the cost of the store. 

25% of $7,500 — $1,875, the amount paid on the 
house. 

$7,500, the cost of the house, —$1,875, the amount 
paid on the house — $5,625, the amount still due 
on the house,and for which he gave his note. 

2ND SOLUTION. 

80% — .80. 

80% of $7,500 — .80 times $7,500 or $6,000, the cost 
of the store. 

25% — .25. 

25% of $7,500 — .25 times $7,500, or $1,875, the 
amount paid on the house. 

$7,500—$1,875 — $5,625, the amount still due on 
the house, and for which he gave his note. Hence 
the store cost $6,000; he paid down on the house 
$1,875; and he gave his note for $5,625, 
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LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 


By J. R. Frencu, New Haven, Conn. 

It is a noticeable fact that pupils in the higher 
grammar grades often obtain a vocabulary of a 
very limited range. When put upon their own 
resources to describe the most familiar facts in 
American History, they are at a loss for words, 
and seem to be ignorant of them. Nor is the cause 
far to seek. Their school-training has been con- 
ducted on a plan which requires a parrot-like re- 
petition of book words, the full meaning of which 
has not been understood. They have become in 
one sense, mere “‘recitation machines.” It has been 
taken for granted that training in the practical 
use of language is almost entirely the work of 
teachers in the upper grades. Im the lower 
grades the crank turns and the wheels move on 
smoothly in the memorizing of so many words a 
day from the speller, a definite number of ‘‘map 
questions” in geography, and a regular allowance 
of rules and definitions in arithmetic with an oc- 
casional exercise in parsing and analysis. The 
result of this training is that the word ‘‘composi- 
tion” brings a sigh to almost every high school pupil. 
How shall we correct this? Language, certainly, 
is at the basis of all instruction. Make its acquisi- 
tion attractive, and the difficulties attendant upon 
it will be greatly lessened. Every ingenious teacher 








can devise methods and no one method can be 
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damped as cinfallibly the best. The following 
‘then, is: only suggestive. Reading is} 
arst to be taught. To acquire it, these things are’ 
necessary, Vit: ideas, signs, sounds. Pupils come 
to us With ideas;'and with the habit of using'the 
words which represent them. ‘They know a “box” 
when they see it, and will recognize the picture of 
oné When placed beforé ther’ They only lack the 
,nowiedge Of the’ sign’ by which’ we represent it: 
To teach ‘the ‘word,’ we ‘tiay ‘show the object, or 
the picture’ of ‘it, and ask the ‘child to name it. 
Writing the word'on the board, we can then ex- 





Whenever he. sees that Sign, he must know that it 
says “box” to,him as plainly as though it had a 
real VOIC®...; Questions upon the qualities of the box 
may bring out. such .words as ‘‘red,” “deep,” 

“sqund,”, ete... Let. familiarity. thus be. gained 
with many .words before attention is called to 
the separate letters. Meantime, he)ean be taught 
to imitate these signs with reasonable accuracy om 
the slate by writing|a short sentences containing 
them. After alittle, he:may be brought. to under- 
stand thateach word is miade up of letters,,each 
one of which has»a language of its own: | Thus 
with the word’ "See," show’ that ~*S” says ‘‘ess,” 
and *‘e”* bars says *te,”” while the second ‘‘e” says 
nothing.’ This brings a curious ‘thing to his notice; 
and he may then be shown that silent letters’ are 
someimes indicated by a fainter type. Thus all 
the different signs will be quickly and almost im- 
perceptibly conquered. All reading exercises at 
the outset must be conducted by conversation, and 
without books, so that the child’s vocabulary is 
gradually extended and natural expression cul- 
tivated. ' Mak6the’child know that he is not feadé 
ing if he does not take in the ideas which the words 
express. After’ three’ or four months drill with 
script on the slate and blackboard he will readily 
take up the printed page and read intelligently. 
By degrees, an advance may be made to the dicta- 
tion of short sentences. Insisting here on the cor- 
rection of all mistakes, you will ere long attain satis- 
factory results. 

In the next. grade require pupils to make lists of 
objects in the room, and then write sentences about 
them. In this connection the teacher may increase 
their vocabulaty ‘by bringing various articles. of 
adornment.into the room and a orn about 
them. We may also take advantage of: their 
observing’ powers and keep ‘their senses on the 
alert, by frequently quéstioning about things out 
of doors, which they ‘see, but do not notice. Let 


them find Teaves that have ears or that look Tike | tion of the celebratea..Husiyamg in 1707. China, 


shields, hearts, or spades. Ask a child if he knows 
of an animal that wears eight shoes, or if he has 
seen an insect, that builds his tent on leaves in 
order to destroy them, Great use can be made 
of pictures, which help to cultivate an artistic taste 
and develop the imagination. 

The careful déscription of objects will be best’ at- 
tained by object. lessons. Question with regard 
to some. substance or object given to them, and’ 
arrange their answers, by topics on the board. 
Then require them to ,write, out the substance of 
the lessons presented. Bearing in mind that ‘ ‘learn; 7 
ing is self-teaching,” we must, draw answers, from 
the class ingeniously, or:prompt them by. our ques , 
tions to satisfy their curiosity by investigation out 
of: school. «| With ‘alusest iany comnron,.substanee, 
such as leather; for instanée, information may be 
ciupled whieh involves | geography. chemistry, 
natural philosophy ‘or natural history. Describe 
some , (phaceor event and require them te 
reproduce their mental picture. Soon they will! 
acquire confidence’ and invent stories for’ ‘them- 
selves. pepe me both oral and writ: | 


must be takén that the 
aig red Is i iecsutice with the of 
oot Batis on. Only by - t im-' 
Suction and” god ‘example can abfity. to 
write good Ex EE te anguieet, 1 
an educator lays: down these axi- 
me speech i 


is acquired by imitation.” 


THINGS T0 TELL ‘THE; SCHOLARS. 

RNEO.—Captain Green, of the steamer Tanna- 
,entered the harbor of Sandakan, North 
atu ona recent voyage form Australia to 
China., He gays the harbor. surpasses. that of 
Sydney, not only in extent but also in beauty of 
scenery. , From east to west it is seventeen miles, 
and from north to, south fourteen, and its shores 
are thickly, covered with magnificent timber, mapy 
of the trees being, 300, feet in height. No fewer than 
seventeen rivers flow into the harbor, two.of them 
being navigable for twenty miles inland for vessels 
of a draught ef twelve feet. The Kinibatangan. 
River, a tittle way down. the coast, is described 
as being navigable for 400 miles, with a draught 
of twenty-six feet where the bar is crossed. The 
‘of Elopura is built on rising ground’ about a: 

ile and a@ half inside the harbor, and already ‘con- 
tains 4 population of 3,000 Chinese and natives. 
The climate is réported to be exceptionally cool for 


here. 


DISTURBANCE ON THE Eagtu.—All quarters of our 
planet appear to be suffering from. extraordinary, 
displays of the destructive forces of nature. While 
the thickly po valleys of the Rhine, the 
Danube,,and, the Qhio have been desolated by 
great floods, a severe drought has prevailed,in. the 
central part of South America, and Lake Titicaca, 
on the borders of Peru:and Bolivia, famous for. its 
great elevation above the sea and islands, contain- 
ing some of the most remarkable ruins'in the world, 
is reported to be drying up at an extraordinary rate. 
This has caused consternation among the Indians 
in the neighborhood, who are reminded of a curious 
tradition cohicertiing a subterranean channel con- 
necting the lake with thé séa, “which has come 
down from the days of the Incas. The disturb- 
ance of the earth’s crust, which was manifested by 
sharp earthquakes shocks in Europe, in New Eng- 
land, and in some of the Western States a few 
weeks.ago, is yet felt in various parts of the world. 
News has lately reached us of great destruction of 
property, and the loss of many lives, by. earth- 
quakes in the island of Formosa and of a volcanic 
eruption on the shore of Lake Hakono, fifty-miles 
from Yokohama, during which neighboring Villages 
were damaged by lava, and falling rocks. The 
mountain from. which ;the lava. burst, forth had 
not been known as volcano, and this fact is. all 
the more interesting because no, volcanic eruption 
) has occurred in that neighbarhood.sinee the erup- 


too, is, suffering from floods. The Yellow. River 
burst its banks near Wooting recently, and about 
10,000 square miles of territory were inundated, 





NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


‘March 4.—Alexander H. Stevens, Governor of Georgia, is dead. 
March 6.-+TheVulcan Forge Iron works [in Pittstturgh were 
party destroyed by fire; loss 235,000.--The steamer Yazoo, was 
capsized and sunk in the night near Red Church, on the Missis- 
sippi. Boat, cargo and eighteen lives are ldst.—The Mississippi 
rises; much hind’ ts now submerged ; corn, ive stock and farms 


47th Congress has adjourned,—The authoritiesin London, Dublin, 
Berlin, Vienoa and Madrid are at work ferreting out secret plot- 
tings agajnst their respective governments. 

March 6.—A hew steaiehfp line is to be’ organized, to run be- 
tween Bremen and the West Indies. 

March 7,-Premier Ferry issupported by, the majority ot hist; 
cabinet in his opinion that the present is no time for a revision of 
the constitution.—In the star route trial the case for the prosecu- 
tion is closed:—The Malagasey envoys have arrived, and were 
+ mere genni rhy amon elgg 

many counties in Arkansas are sub:nerged. 

8.—The distress in County Mayo, Ireland, has not beet 
80 great since 1847.—Trade has increased enormousty between 
Germany und Ttaly since the opening of the St. Gothard tunnel.— 
‘The subject of an international arrangement in regard to patents, 
designg and trade, works, is being considered in Paris.—J, R. 
Green, the English 
prisonment an innocent man has been pardoried in Michigan. 

‘March 9.—Heavy rains have fallen in Bombay, destroying 240 
heuses and rendering hundreds of persons homeless. _ 

March 10.—The Emperor William bas sent 3.000 marks for the 
western flood sufferers,— A carelessly left the faucet 
of '# tallow vat open, from which the tallow leaked into the boiler |. 
roéont and caused 4 large fire ima New York candle: factory.— 
Prinee Gortachakoff, ex-Chancellor aay the Russian a Per. is 


dead.—New five cent pieces spiny Bt the Phiiadel- 








Laity antasenle.> pon adh 
Ss Tt Before language but after 


thé tropics, Great Britain has acquired possessions ‘ 


are being destroyed, but the people are comparatively safe.—The | 


historian is dead.— —After 29 years of tm- 
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A, DAY'S,.ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL. 


” BY Annre i. STREATER. 
Scene—At home. “Time—Saturday afternoon. 
CHaracrers : Rose Ellerby, Hattie Brown, Nellie Fer- 





ris. Rose and Hattie’ busy xt embroidery ; stand con- 
taining crewels and silk, 
Hattie. 1 wonder where ‘Nellie Ferris is. She is al- 


ways 80 early. I can’t imagine where she was yesterday. 
I'm sure that she will be sorry that she staid away from 
school. 
‘Rove. I saw her:out driving last evening, so that she 
was not iL 

[Nellie enters, hat on, books in hand.] 
Rose. Good »fternoon, Nellie. . Hattie and I were just 


talking about you.. How did you get in? I didn't hear 
the door-bell. 
Nellie. Bridget did, though, and she told me that I 


would find you ‘upstairs in your room, and here you 
{both are. How perfectly lovely your embroidery is, 
Hattie! [Looky at her work.| 

Rose. ‘Where's your work, Nellie ? Let me take your 
hat, and we'll ‘have such a nice cozy time together. 
Hattie is going to stay to suppér, and we're going to 
coax ‘you to stay, too. 

Nellie. I can only stay just a little while, Rose. I 
came over to find out about Monday's lessons. Laura 
Miller brought me the list last evening, and I have been 
trying to get. my arithmetic lesson, but I don’t under- 
stand it at all. 

Rose. That's because you were absent. We under- 
stand the new rule perfectly, don't we, Hattie ? 

Hattie. Yes, indeed; we worked so many test ex- 
amples in the class, and Miss Brooks made the lesson so 
practical. She put all of the class into one of her test 
examples, represented us each as being worth ‘80 many 
thousands of dollars, and then we found oat what our 
tax would be ifa new school-house were erected. It 
was such fan. Why, even slow Frank Long was quite 
interested: - Let me loék ‘at your problem, Nellie. 

[Nellie hands her paper to Hattie.) 

Hattie. Here is your mistake, Nellie. The tax to be 
raised is always the dividend. Don’t you see? (Shows 
Nellie the error.} You have used the taxable property 
for the dividend, 

Nellie... Why, how stupid of me. That's easy enough 
now tosee. You're quitea teacher, Hattie. Perhaps, I 
didn't jose so very much after all, by being absent yes- 
terday. 

Rose. But, Nellie, arithmetic isn’t our only study. We 
had a splendid drill in parsing, and finished those diffi- 
¢ult sentences in false syntax. In geography we had 
time to locate twenty-five new places on ou% maps, and 
we had such a‘ nice talk about the Chinese Empire. 

Nellie. Well, I shall have to study up this evening. 
Don t tell of anything else that I have lost by my ab- 
gence. 
| Rose, But, Nellie, 1 can’t help telling you what our 
composition subject is. It is ““Hiawatha's Childhood.’ 

Nellie. Oh ! I can find out all about that. We have 
Longfellow’s poems at home. I never found anything 
very interesting about Hiawatha, though. There are 
bo wany horrid oki Indian names in the poem. I should 
think that Miss Brooks could find a better composition 
Bubject than that. 
| Hattie. Why, Nellie, the story is very beautiful. The 
Indian names sounded so pretty too, when Miss Brooks 
réad them. I never half understood the story before. 
| Nellie. Well, I'll call on our teacher on my way home 
and get ber to read it for me. I'm sure that she will be 
quite willing to. 

| , Rose. I’m sorry for you, Nellie, but youcan’t dothat ; 
or Miss Brooks left town last evening after school. and 
will not return until Monday morning. 
| Nellie. Oh dear ! how provoking! I had no idea that 
joné could lose so mach by being away from school just 
one day! Vm going before you have a chance to re- 
mind me of anything else. I shall have to study every 
minute|this evening. I would much rather stay with 
you beth. 
Rose. You haven't told us yet, Nellie, why you were 


t. 

” "Nellie. On’ I wanted go to the fair, and 1 coaxed 
{mother to let me stay home from school, I told ‘her 
that one'@ay-wouldn’t make much difference. I'm 80 
sorry now ; but it shan’t happen again. I really must go 
now. Good-bye. 


ie ayn : todd -tiye, Nellie. [Nellie goes out.) 





ik: man's. bhp. sides. him, deat ftenee| 
jatar tas 


| Rose, I'm 8q.s0orry about Nellie ; but it will help to 
oliveach us all a lesson, Don't you think so, Hattie 7” 
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Hattie. Yes, indeed, we shall not stay away from 
school unless obliged to. [Tea-beli rings. ] 

Rose, There’s the tea bell, Hattie. Put away your 
work. [Leave the room together .J 


WASHINGTON. 








FOR DECLAMATION. 

We are met to testify our regard for him whose 
name is intimately blended with whatever belongs 
most essentially to the prosperity, the liberty, the 
free institutions and the renown of our country. 
That name was a power to rally a nation in the 
hour of thick-thronging public disasters and ca- 
lamities; that name shone ami the storm of war, 
a beacon-light to cheer and guide the country’s 
friends; its flame, too, like a meteor, to repel her 
foes. That name in the days of peace was a load- 
stone, attracting to itself a whole people’s con- 
fidence, a whole people’s love and the whole world’s 
respect; that name, descending with all time, 
spread over the whole earth and uttered in all 
the languages belonging to the tribes and raccs 
of men, will forever be pronounced with affection- 
ate gratitude by every one in whose breast there 
shall arise an aspiration for human rights and 
human liberty. 

Washington stands at the commencement of a 
new era as well as at the head of the New World. 
A century from the birth of Washington has 
changed the world. The country of Washington 
has been the theatre on which ‘a great part of 
that change has been wrought, and Washington 
himself a principal agent by which it has been ac- 
complished. His age and his country are equally 
full of wonders, and of both he is the chief. 

It is the spirit of human freedom, the new eleva- 
tion of individual man, in his moral, social and 
political character, leading the whole long train of 
other improvements, which has most remarkably 
distinguished the era. Society has assumed a new 
character; it has raised itself from beneath govern- 
ments to a participation in governments; it has 
mixed moral and political objects with the daily 
pursuits of individual men, and with a freedom 
and strength before altogether unknown, it has 
applied to these objects the whole power of the 
human understanding. It has been the era, in 
short, when the social principle has triumphed 
over the feudal principle; when society has main- 
tained its gights against military power, and es- 
tablished on foundations never hereafter to be 
shaken its competency to govern itself. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(These can be used by?the live teacher after m 
or they can be written out and distributed Pe 
one may be written on the black-board eac 

EXPERIENCE and wisdom are the shal fortune 
tellers. 

CHARACTER is the diamond that scratches every 
other stone. 

Gop has his eyes on your heart; your tongue 
cannot deceive him. 

Bap men excuse their faults; good men will leave 
them.—BEn JONSON, 

NEVER despise humble services; when large ships 
run aground, little boats may pull them off. 

Look on other lives beside your own; see what 
their troubles are and how they are borne.—GEORGE 
ELIor. 

BE not over anxious about the victory. Do your 
work wisely, faithfully, serenely, and the victory 
will care for itself.—Golden Rule, 

Some lives are like footprints on the hard rock 
enduring forever; and some are like a footprint in 
the sand, to be erased by the coming tide. 

Mors hearts pine away in secret anguish for the 
want of kindness from those who should be their 
comforters, than for any other calamity in life.— 
Dr. Youne. 

Lire is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, 
but of little things, in which smiles and kindnesses 
and small obligations, given habitually, are what 
win and preserve the heart and secure comfort:— 

Sm H. Davy. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

THERE was an important meeting of the Male Teach- 
ers’ Association on Saturday, March 3, at ihe College of 
the City of New York. Subject for discussion :-‘“What 
is the best method of school supervision 7?” 

THE BoarD OF EpUCATION met March 7. Only four- 
teen members were present. Mr. Dowd, chairman of 
the Finance committee, reported in favor of asking 
$109,846 for the deficiency in teachers’ salaries, and 
$13,877 for repairs to buildings. The report was adopt- 
ed. The Finance committee conferred March 8 with 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment on the sub- 
ject. The resolution previously passed deducting two 
per cent from the teachers’ salaries was rescinded. Mr. 
West asked what was to become of the clerks and jani- 
tors who had been affected by the two per cent reduc- 
tion. Mr. Dowd said their claims could be met at the 
end of the year. The trustees of the 17th Ward sent in 
a report that they believe the Turn Verein building mm 
East Third street to be unfit for school purposes ; hence 
they will not renew the lease for P. 8. No. 6, located 
there, and will, on April 80, remove the children and 
teachers to other schools in the ward, 

PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE.—The graduating ex- 
ercises and the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Packard’s Business College, took place Tuesday 
evening, March 6, at the Academy of Music. Notwith- 
standing the storm, the house was filled by 8 o’clock 
with friends of the college. Upon the stage wereseated 
the speakers of the evening, the faculty, graduates and 
former students of thecollege. After an opening prayer 
by Rev. Wm. Lloyd, Chief Justice Davis, who presided, 
made a short speech. Mr. Packard gave a few remin- 
iscences in response, which were followed by Judge 
Larremore in an account of Mr. Packard and his work 
in fitting young people for business. President Hunter’s 
address was short, Ex-Judge Fithtjan and Mr. A. Oakey 
Hall were warmly applauded. After ashort speech by 
Rev. J. M. Buckley, Wm. H. Lloyd delivered the vale- 
dictory to the class. The diplomas were then awarded 
to fifty graduates, five of whom were young ladies. Rev. 
Mr, Lloyd supplied the place of Chauncey M. Depew, 
who had expected to deliver the address to the gradu- 
ates. Eben’s 23d Regiment band supplied excellent 
niusic for the occasion. 


SaLarigs OF TEACHERS. —A bill has been introduced 
in the Legislature to regulate the salaries of principals, 
vice-principals and assistant and special teachers of the 
public schools in the city of New York. It provides 
that the annual salaries of all male principals shall be 
$8,000; male vice-principals $2,500; all male assistant 
teachers $1,800, if but one; $1,605 if two or more; all 
female assistant teachers in male grammar departments 
an average salary of $850 ; all principals of female gram- 
mar departments or schools $2,000 ; all vice-principals of 
do., $1,500; all assistant teachers of do., an average 
or| salary of $750; all principals of primary departments 
and schools $1,800 ; all vice-principals of do., $1,250; all 
assistant teachers indo., an average salary of $600; each 
special teacher of vocal music and of French or German 
$1.50 ; each special teacher in drawing $2.00. In schools 
where no special teacher of music 1s employed, the 
teacher having charge of the music shall receive $125 
per annum in addition to the amount allowed as a regu- 
Jar assistant teacher. No salary shall be reduced during 
employment. The minimum salary paid to any assistant 
teacher shall be $500. The Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment is to include annually in its estiniate are 
fcr salaries as herein before fixed. This is the work of 
the special committee of three appointed Feb. 8. 

ELSEWHERE. 

VERMONT.—Principal Conant, of the Johnson Normal 
School, says: ‘‘To this end the best methods of study 
and recitation as developed in the schools through a 
period of more than two thousand years are held fast, 
and all tested improvements adapted to our purpose and 
means are adopted. Practice in writing and speaking 
is provided for by the organization of the school into 
literary clubs, each of which has a weekly meeting 
conducted in the presence of a teacher according to 
parliamentary usage ; and having forexercises readings, 
recitations, essays, debates and a paper. 

BosTon.—Nathaniel Thayer, a highly esteemed Bos- 
ton merchant, and a noted benefactor of Harvard Col- 
lege, died March 7, at the age of 75. His benefactions 
to Harvard University are represented by buildings, 
endowments and permanent. deposits exceeding a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars: He founded Thayer Hall, 








the whole cost of Prof. Agassiz’ expedition to South 


-| America. Fora number of years he distributed sums 


of money among the poor students of the college and 
also among those who were in preparation for it. Thayer 
Hall was erected in 1860, and was designed as a memo- 
rial of his father and brother. 

Mary Lyon was a most successful teacher who or- 
ganized Mt. Holyoke Seminary. She was born a detec. 
tive. Feeling something amiss in the moral atmosphere 
she would glance over the assembled pupils carefully, 
while she dilated on wrong-doing. If an eyelid drooped 
or cheek flushed under that gaze, a speedy summons 
brought that one to her room, where none could resist 
those searching eyes. One of my classmates was on the 
“Pie circle ;” one day they made an extra one for them. 
selves, but found no chance to eat it. The next day 
they were invited to Miss Lyon’s room. A table was 
set with that dreadful pie—as the only food! Pressing 
them to partake as pleasantly as if she were entertaining 
company, she let the girls go away without any remarks 
about pies.—Inter Ocean. 

Mo.—The students of Salem Academy each month 
celebrate some noted American. In February they 
celebrated Washington, in March, Longfellow, and in 
April they will do honor to Whittier. As long as Ameri- 
can youths delight in celebrating such men there is 
hope for our country. One who was present aé the cele- 
bration of Longfellow, says: ‘‘ About eighty pupils took a 
part in the exercises, At the close I was called upon to 
make a speech. I spoke for a while of the many virtues 
of the poet, and concluded by reciting his ‘ Excelsior.’ 
I shall always rejoice that I helped celebrate Longfel- 
low that day. 1t was the 24th of March, while we were 
making our speeches and singing his songs, Longfelow’s 
great spirit took its flight from his body and passed 
through the portals of death.” 


West Vinainia.—Co, Supt, David says: * Having 
visited 187 teachers, and every school-house in the 
county, except four, I find that most of the teachers 
are doing good work, An effort is made to connect the 
school-room studies with actual life, Practical questions 
in business, current events of history recent geographical 
facts, general literature, and modern phases of thought 
are discussed. In 2 few places the teachers are not 
good crank turners, nct because they are ignorant, but 
are lazy, careless or worse. Incorrect expressions are 
too frequently used by some teachers; such as ‘“‘git,” 
“yisterday,” “never knowed,” ‘shave saw,” ‘*sence,” 
“gtallded.” In several places the school house is ina 
corner of a field, shut off from the road by a high board 
fence. The little folks craw] under; young lady teachers, 
large girls and boys must climb the fence. In a very 
few places cattle and sheep were sheltered during bad 
weather around the school house and in the coal house. 
Children had to wade through the excrement, and it 
was mingled with the fuel. Teachers and pupils together 
have in many places made the schoolroom very attractive 
by placing appropriate mottoes and beautiful pictures 
on the walls. An unabridged dictionary should be 
placed in every school, to be followed by a gazeteer, 
biographical dictionary or encyclopedia. The school 
library should be limited to books of reference. 


AlIBAaNY.—On March 18 the democratic members of 
the Legislature met in joint caucus to nominate a can- 
didate for State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
to succeed Neil Gilmour. Assemblyman O'Connor, in 
an eulogistic address, named Edward Danforth, of El- 
mira. Assemblyman Haggerty named Prof. A. H. 
Dundon, of New York ; Senator Fitzgerald advocated 
the nomination of James E. Morrison, of New York: 
Assemblyman Sear! placed in nomination Wm. B. Rug- 
gles, of Steuben; Assemblyman Townsend spoke in 
behalf of Prof. Andrew McMillan, of Oneida ; Assem- 
blyman Earl named C. Warren Hamilton, of Kings 
County; Assemblyman Rice presented the name of Henry 
K. Clapp, of Geneva ; Senator Baucus submitted 
Whelan, of Saratoga ; Mr. Rogers named Prof. Wi 
Ross, of Seneca county.. The informal ballot resulted 
as follows : Ruggles, 30 ; Danforth, 17; Dundon, 16; 
Morrison, 14 ; McMillan, 9; Hamilton, 6; Whelan, 5; 
Clapp, 3 ; Ross, 1. Col. Murphy withdrew the name of 
Mr. Morrison, Mr . Haggerty that of Mr, Dundon, Mr 
Earl that of Mr. "Hamilton, and Mr. Rogers that of Mr. 
Ross. The formal ballot resulted : Ruggles, 69 ; McMil- 
lan, 14 ; Danforth, 11 ; Whelan, 8; Hamilton, 1. The 
nomination of Mr. Ruggles was made unanimous, The 
republicans met in joint caucus and unanimously nom- 
inated Neil Gilmour, 

As soon as the democratic caucus had adjourned, Mr. 
James E. Morrison approached Major Haggerty (who 








Thayer Commons Hall, the Gray Herbarium and bore! 


had nominated and supported Prof. Dundon), and 
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cused him of bad faith, asserting that ‘‘Boss” Kelly's 
.ommand should have been obeyed. The major denied 
orrison’s authority to cross-examine him in an arbi- 

ary manner. Itis stated that Mr. Morrison will be 

pointed Deputy Supt. under Mr. Ruggles. 

MicuiGaN. — Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, re-elected 
pupt. of Public Instruction last November, has resigned, 

» accept appointment as Register of the Land Office in 
Marquette. His successor, Supt. Herschel R. Gass, of 
onesville, has a good record, and was recommended to 
ne Governor for appointment by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Teachers’ Association. Mr. David 
parsons, of Detroit, candidate of the greenback party 
for the superintendency last fall, becomes Deputy State 
superintendent, and W. L. Smith, late Deputy, takes 
the Chief Clerkship. Public education in Detroit suf- 
fered severely the past winter in the loss by death of 
Principal John F. Nichols, of the Cass School, and 
Principal Frank Peavey, of the Tappan. The former 
had been a teacher in the city for nearly thirty-five 
years, and was an ex-president of the State Teachers’ 
Association. His successor as principal is Prof. W. N. 
Hailman, the well-known writer on pedagogic themes, 
and now president of the American Kindergarten 
Association. Principal Peavey left a valuable legacy to 
the profession, in his ‘‘Manual of Geography,” published 
but a short time before his death. Profs. Cocker and 
Stowell, of the State University, have been disabled for 
many weeks by sickness, which nearly proved fatal in 
beth cases. The former will probably have to spend 
the remainder of the academic year in Florida. 

Tue Chicago Times, Feb. 26, says: Rev. E. G. Hirsch 
lectured at Sinai Temple on ‘‘Education.”’ The question 
of what influences should be brought to bear on prattling 
infancy and smiling childhood, interested everyone, for 
no man could be so dead to his responsibility as not to 
care for the future of his children, The sentiment is 
growing stronger that injustice was done three thou- 
sand years ago. The idea of absolute authority is ac- 
cepted with a certain amount of allowance. Education 
is intended to draw out what is in the child, It has 
nothing to do with fitting him for the particular trade 
he is to pursue ; that is an entirely separate considvra- 
tion. Every child has its own individuality, and all 
proper methods of individuality must have for their 
object the development of the child’s individuality. We 
have a grand public school system, but the instruction 
ismechanical. It is based on the idea that every child 
is the counterpart of another. Originality is crushed. 
The text-book is the master. This is the case in most 
of the schools of Chicago. Children are taught the 
forms of thought—words, phrases, formulas, but of 
principles they are usually deeply and densely ignorant. 
Listen to the children’s talk right here in Chicago, the 
foremost educational center of the West. They are in 
the first, second, third, fourth or fifth reader. It is the 
reader that grades them, and not the reading. Every 
faculty should be harmoniously developed. Our chil- 
dren become at an early age engineers, linguistse—not 
mep. True education develops all the powers harmo- 
niously. How is it that this son is empty, shiftless, 
without ideal aspiration ? His thinking power had been 
dwarfed by his education. The head is not to be made 
a mere storehouse, an apothecarys shop with shelves 
and labeled bottles. It is not a museum. The head 
should be trained for thinking. After the education of 
the mind comes the education of the hand. Utalize all 
methods to find out what is in the child, and develop 
his best qualities. pagent agg and bring out her 
innate powers. Make her usef Why her 
toa life of dependence, in which she shall shine fora 
time and then lapse into the sourness of spinsterhood ? 
Achild is not a of paper on which you can 
what you will. It has strong inclinations and 


eran These are to be encouraged and 8 
in ony with all the faculties of the mind and 
mind and the special adaptations of the hand.” 
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on his table 
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near as possible ove blication, and 
the editor: it will ihen’ be aid on his table. 

are filed elsewhere and never reach his eye.) 


Ihave been educated to the belief that every 
teacher who can sing, should have singing in the 
school, and that, instead of interfering, it is a help 
to study: thata literary society rightly conducted 
is ahelp both to the school and the community; 
that part of Friday afternoon may profitably be de- 
voted to something else than the ordinary routine of 
study; that principles should be taught before 
rules. These views, however, meet with opposi- 
tion from certain of the parents. They say school 
is not the place tosing. Nor would they have any- 
thing to do with the literary exercises, but dis- 
couraged their children taking part, because it in- 
terferes with the school-work. On Friday after- 
noon, from 3 o’clock to 4, | proposed miscellaneous 
exercises consisting of readings, recitations, essays, 
songs, ‘* ten-minute talks,” and sometimes a debate. 
A number of parents require their children to go 
home at recess, because *‘such exercises have no 
business in school,” I don use the rod because I 
haven't found it necessary. I havea good school 
and no whispering; but they seem to think school- 
furniture incomplete without the rog. I wonder 
if there are many communities of that kind ¢ Don’t 
you think, Mr. Editor, that some of these people 
must be related to Jacob O. McSordad? Should 
such people have their way ? J.B, R. 
(1) These people are often found, and they are 
great foes to progress; would suggest: (1) Mix the 
exercises along with the regular exercises; (2) Ar- 
range for a reception some evening. then bring for- 
ward the recitations, etc. This will let them see 
that elocution and literature are valuable.—Eb.) 





When I gave a dollarto your agent at our County 
Institute, I did it merely through courtesy believ- 
ing that it is expected of every teacher to take 
some educational paper. I did not wish to be out of 
the fashion. I had takensuch papers before, but 
they were too deepfor my understanding, or else 
my interest was not so great as now; hence they 
did not appear to do me much good. I was very 
busy at the time I received my first number of the 
TeacuErs’ INsTITUTE, and, after giving it a cursory 
examination, concluded that if I got the worth of 
my money, it would come from some of the subse- 
quent numbers, and gave the matter no further 
consideration until I received the December num- 
ber; and casting a glance over one of its pages, 
almost the first thing I saw was an article that ap- 
plied to a case in my own school. This led to a 
careful perusal of both the November and Decem- 
ber papers, when, to my surprise and satisfaction, 
I found much to interest me. Still I was not en- 
tirely sure that I had made a profitable invest- 
ment. I first commenced teaching in 1871, and 
have taught from three to eight months in each 


the first grade since Oct. 1877, but the TEacHERs’ 
InstiTUTe has shown to me that I am not a first 


among my fellows. Your paper has shown to me, 
as Socrates did ty the people of ancient Greece, 


it has given me a desire to know more. M. 





When I havetaken a new school, instead of tell- 
ing the pupils, “* I shall not allow you to do this or 


of that,” I try to show them the reason why such a 


thing should not be done, and encourage them to 
try to refrain, sometimes asking the hands to be 
raised. Of course there are some who have so little 
desire to improve themselves, that their trying 
amounts to nothing; yet that I have appealed to 


4 | hem does good. I remember that one of my schools, 


(and an unimproving one) there was not a pupil 
that did not show a willingness to help make a 








! oolpayt I ask them not. to whisper except to 


in the same seat for. example. - If ,they do 





LETTERS. this several times, showing ‘“‘the spirit us willing 


year since that time. I have held a certificate of 
grade instructoreven if I rank as one of the first 


that I don't know as much as I thought I did. but 
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but the flesh is weak,” I give thom some light 
punishment by way of sharpening their memory. 
But when a child gives up with an ‘‘I don’t care” 
feeling, then I follow a different course; according 
to the disposition and general make-up of the child: 
still I confess I often find it very difficult to know 
what course is best. I think it desirable to get the 
good will of the pupils at the outset. I find some 
who are very strict at first and, asa result, their 
pupils dislike them at first. but grow to like them 
better afterward. Which is best ? FRANCES. 


We have decided to submit this question to you, 
and abide by your decision. Is it correct to >btain 
the greatest common divisor in the following man- 
ner; Problem, Find the G. C. D. of 34, 83, and 135. 
34) 185(3 

102 


33)838(2 
66 
17)33(1 
17 


16(17(1 
16 


G.C.D., 1)16(16 

16 

- R. A. G. 
(Your method is not correct. Suppose we take 72, 
48,108. First find the G. C. D. of 72 and 48; the last di- 
visor is 24. Take this last divisor; and try and find 
a greatest common divisor for it and 108; the last 
divisor is 12; this is the greatest common divisor 
for 48, 72 and 108. Apply the samme method to 34, 82 
and 135. Of course the only common [actor is 1; but 
the method should be as follows: 


$4)135(3 
102 
—=se 1)838(83 
33)34(1 83 
33 + 
1)33(33 
33 
You say, *‘ When we say ‘1! sq. foot,’ we mean 


” 


the same as we do when we say, ‘1 foot square. 
(1) Is not the surface of a rectangle 4 inches by 36 
inches a square foot? My idea of one square foot, 
two square feet, three square feet, etc., is asurface 
of any shape containing 144 sq. in., 288 sq. w., 432 
sq. in,, etc. ; and I always supposed that 1 ft. sq. 
1 yd. sq. and1 rd.sq., ete., was a square on one ft., 
a square on one yd,, or a square on one rod. (2) 
To the problem 7548 x (25 +38) x (89—72) x 7—100, 
you give the answer 1101. You say. 25+38=68 ; 
this multiplied by 8 gives 504, adding 75 is 579. 
Again, 89—72=17 ; this multiplied by 7 gives 119, 
subtract 100 and it is 19. Finally, 579x19=1101, 
I obtain 59,876 by this operation. Who is right? 

Summit, N. J. E. H. ScrrvyLer. 

(1) A rectangle 4in. by 36 in. contains the equiva- 
lent of a square foot, but a square foot means a sur- 
face afoot on each side; yet it is often applied in 
common speech to its equivalent. (2) See elsewhere. 
—EpD.) 


The teacher who would have a good school must 
say ‘“‘no whispering,” and enforce the command. 
The best disposed children will whisper if some- 
thing is not done to prevent them. When a rule 
is made there must bea penalty. There may be 
teachers who can preserve order and allow some 
whispering, but they are few. It is not difficult to 
stop whispering when the children are under fifteen 
years of age, but when the pupils are young ladies 
aad gentlemen, it is not an easy or a pleasant mat- 
ter to enforce the laws. I say, ‘' No whispering,” 
and then I watch my pupils myself. Many of them 
will stop for that alone: others will try it a few 
times, but after being caught and punished (as the 
teacher may decide) a few times, will stop too. 
When once it is undercontrol keep it, and punish 
every case. I never employ one pupil to watch 
others, nor do I call a whispering roll, or ask who 
have not whispered. Why tempt them to tell 
lies? 64% 
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THESCHO O10 PHIRNALT 








Match haan 








In 1804 the southern part of the’ '“ Louisiana} 


Purchase,” (the territory of the preserit State ‘of 
La.) except the portion north ofthe Iberville River, 

was constituted the Terr. of Orleans. ‘In 1812, the’ 
same was admitted as a State, the portion north of 
the Tbherville being added ‘a few days’after by act 
of Congress. Where can I examine the téxt'of this’ 
act? Can you mention any map publication’ on 
which the Iberville is indicated and named ? Tt’ is 
an outlet of the Mississippi, connecting it With Lake 
Maurepas, according to a foot-note ‘by Anderson!’ 
For special reasons I wish to ascertain’ its exact 
location, the exact latitude and longitude of source 
and mouth. Please refer me to some one who, can 

answer these questions, E,.D. 8, 


When I think how much teaching means) T can‘ 
not help feeling discouraged, as I realize my defi- 
ciencies. I once thought that ‘‘ignorance was bliss.” 
I was contented during the first yearsyf my labors, 
when I thought that a teacher’s duty consisted of 
hearing recitations regularly, telling what the 
children did not know of their lessons, and main- 
taining quietness and order; but now I am not 
satisfied unless I see mental, moral and physical 
advancement. I think the primary children are 
neglected. Nothing is provided or devised for 
theiramusement. A reading lesson twice a day is 
all the work given them. Cannot we do better ? 








I have taken the ScHooL JoURNAL four years. . It 
has been agreat help to me when teaching. Al- 
though I am not teaching at present, and shall pro- 
bably never teach again, I do not feel like giving 
up the JouRNAL. It does me good to know that I 
have taught many things in a way that I know the 
JOURNAL would approve. I commenced teachi 
just thirty years ago. At that time, the, facilities 
for learning how to teach were not what they are 
to-day. Before I commenced to teach I read every- 
thing I could get on teaching. Page, Emerson, 
Manu, Mansfield and others, and have been reading 
educational books 1nd papers.ever since. I have 
more than fifty volumes on education, and a cubic 
yard of papers: but for right practical help in the 
school-room, the JoUuRNAL is worth them all. 

C. A.’ W. 


While I have had no serious trouble, I have not’ 
suited the people thoroughly. I did’ good ‘work; 
but some of my patrons objected to the ‘New 
Methods,” preferring the old. I think it would be 
a good thing to have the patrons take an education- 
al journal. W.M: C. 

(There should be some *‘ tracts” published,’ to be 
sent home to the parents. We proposed this, but 
few teachers want them. Introduce the *‘New 
Methods” as offencelessly as possible. Try and tell 
the people how much better Gey b are, and why, 
Ep.) 


M. L., of Kan.. says: ‘‘Two years ago a copy of 
the JouRNAL found its way into,my hands., Before 
I read it I felt quite satisfied with my. work , in the 
school-room, but after reading jit I felt, as,if IL; were 
a. failure asa teacher, I thought if, sucha complete 
feeling of discouragement was the result of reading 
school journals, I should read no more. In about 
two weeks I began to want that’ Sooo. JouRNAL, 
and subscribed for it, and now ‘could ‘not ‘teach 
without it. I have put into practice many of! the 
good methods I found within its pages; 'tind am 
urging my friends to take it. Send ¢opies ‘of ‘your 
papers broadcast all over’ the land, atid era will 
reap benefit by so doing.” 





I cannot agree with your dorvebpobaint who says 
it is correct to say, ‘* The rose smells. sweetiy.” He} 
says, ‘‘ Smells” means emits perfume. I think that 
correct, but why does he not say, “'' The’ rose emits 
perfume sweetly,” instead of ‘emits sweet! pér- 
fume ?¢ That shows clearly that: “sweet’is an adjec- 
tive expressing quality, and not an adverb telling 
the manner in which the perfume is emitted, ‘The’ 
sentence means: ‘‘The rose smells (sehds forth) a 
sweet smell.” Again. ‘‘ Books will bé covered free} 1 
if bought of J. W, Smith,” What part of speech ist Cr, 


panion.” 


‘have taught for thirteen years in country schools 





free M, R. Syopa@rass. 4 


‘We have a good attendance at our teachers 
theetings in this county every month. The best 
of feelingjprevails. "The social partis no sniall factor}: 


with the teachers; they can ‘get out and take a short’ 


trip'on the R. R., which will give reduced rates to 

all teachers asking, and they usually arrange to 

‘éntértain One another so we go from one town to |: 

the other with our meetings. We feel proud of 

our schools and teachers: i M.D. Nioo, 
Supt. Louisa Co. Lowa. 


Would you allow or ‘encourage your pupils to! 
play the game of ** Anthors” at school during inter- 
termission, or a similar game of ampsement? “Tri 
country schools, where’ children “and ‘grown-up 
boys and girls spend the noon intermission at the 
school-houge, there is oft times some difficulty ‘ii’ 
furnishing suitable amusements, at least this has} 
been my experience. L. WH. Fackcer. 

(Certainly ; itis'a capital g game,—Ep.) '” 


| Which of the different systems of Rhorthdsia are’ 
most ised in the’ business world, etc. Probably the 


different systems of Phondgraphy, including’ Gra- | 


ham’s, Munson’s, Burns’, Isaac and Ben Pitman’s, 
Longley’s, etc., take the lead among ' amanuenses 
anid reporters for the press!! Which of these’ Pho 
nodgraphies have the largest following ? Re 

(We cannot say. Lin@sley’s Takigraphy is also 
much used among amaiuenses' and reporters 
standing as high, it is believed, as any of the’ sys- 
tems ‘mentioned.—Eb. a 


J. E. H.. of Moi, says: = Please find enclosed. $1.00, 
in consideration for the InsTITUTE for one, year. ; It 
is a store-house of useful suggestions, and I thinkiit 
indispensable to a live teacher., If I find the ScHoL- 
AR’s COMPANION as good.'as the T. L, I will advise 

its introduction into my school. 

(It, is s0.—ED.) 


| J. H.R., of Ohio, says: ‘* As I am to retire from 
the duties of a teacher for the present, T am under 
the, painful necessity of discontinuing my paper 
for some time. If I again take up the teacher’s 
scepter, rest assured that even before the first week 
the Scoot JouRNAL, shall again be my, com- 


R. B. 


J. 8.'M., of 8: C., says: *‘ I stibscribed for’ the 
InstrTuTe for six months to examine it. Tam 
much pleased, and will renew my subscription. TI 


but think I have learned more from the InstrTuTE 
than all my experience.” 


B, W., of N..J., says: ** Your paper, the SoHOLAR’s 
Companion, which I have. taken for, two years, I 
have always found so instructive, so amusing, and 
so charming in eyery way, that'/I cannot give 
it, up.” 


I take several school papers, but the New York 
ScHOOL JOURNAL is the best one that I have the 
pleasure of reading and studying. I am a school 
commissioner and, at the same time, am actively 
‘engaged in the work of teaching. 

Winchester, Ky. J. G, ROBINSON, © 
| M.S. of Pa. says: ‘‘It affords me great pleasure 
to send you two more subscribers to the ScHoLarR’s 
ComPanton, which I find so valuable in my sehool- 
room.” 7 if..9 eos 


_,Lenelose 75cents for Kelloge’s, ‘‘ School Manage- 
ment.” I wish other educational books could. be 
} got at the same rates. Why not publish a ‘‘teach- 
er’s library ?” T..C. Ka, Tenn, 


|W. E. D., of Ga., says: ya: ‘In tne discharge of my 
 school-duties I find ‘the INSTITUTE an invelaahe aid ; 


and I trust that its circulation in this part “of ‘the 
State will be greatly enlarged. ° 


Iowe many thanks for for valuable memiettiuats Te- 
fo from the InsTiTUTE. Just the reading “of it | cemia 
eeps up my: interest. and earnestness)... 9 200) 1 
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Faavuo. a aiietoatan the roto concert of 

. Nahan #ranko; the: violinist,;is announced. Mr. 

Max Heinrich ig among the number jute contribute to 
the evening's entertainment... 

: Mise SCHELL'S, ConcER?.—March iéth, | at Steinway 

Hall, Miss Schell gives a concert at which she will have 

the) assistance of, the! ‘following: Madame Madeline 


Schiller, pianiste : Mrs. Florence Rice-Knox, contralto. 


Mr. Oscar Steins, baritone; Mr. Herman Brandt, violin. 
ist ; Mr, Ferdinand Q. Dulcken, pianist. 

Max BrucH.—This gentleman will begin his tour in 
‘America by cohducting! his own work, the “Jubilate 
‘Amen,” in April, with the Oratorio Society a4 his singers, 
He has engagements with the Symphony, Arion and 
‘Liederkranz Societies of' New ‘York as well as other 
choral and instrumental bodies in other cities. 

') Oratorio Socrkry.—Mendelssohh’s beautiful oratorio 
of the “Elijah” was performed at the Academy of Music 


/ March 6th and’ 7th, by the ‘Oratorio Sddiety, with the 


orchestta of the Symphony Society and two quartets. 
Miss Emily Winatit,'Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. Jules Jordan 
and Mme. Gabriella Boema distinguished themselves 
in ‘their different solos, and’ the’ whole work went off 
charmingly. 
|SymMpHony Socrery.—The next concert will be devoted 
to Berlioz’ ‘La Damnation de Faust” (March 30th and 
81st), which this society brought out for the first time 
in America three years ago. Two concerts in memory 
of the late Richard Wagner were given last week ; one 
under the direction of Mr. Saalfield, at which Dr. Dam- 
roch and his orchestra took part, the other the regular 
phifharmonic concert which Theodore Thomas conducts. 
ALBANI.—The return, a short time since, of Mme. Al- 
bani, the distinguished singer, was. looked forward to 
with great interest. Americans everywhere were eager 
to pay homage to their countrywoman, who, from a 
poor music teacher, has become one of the world’s 
greatest singers. Her first engagement, the day after 
her arrival in New York, was with the Symphony So- 
‘ciety, where she captivated the large audience gathered 
to greet her. From there she has been to Albany (where 
she was formerly organist of St. Joseph’s), Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, each place receiving her with de- 
light. On her return to New York she will sing in 
opera, in which she is as familiar as oratorio music. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUM.—A premium of 
sixty dollars arising from the Bicknell Fund of $1,000, 
will be, given to,the writer of the, best essay (if worthy) 
on the, topic,;,.;‘The Application of the Principles of 
Psychology to,the ,Work,of Teaching.” Conditions : 1. 
The essay need not exceed 5,000 words; 2, It. should be 


” | written legibly on one side of sheets of essay or sermon 


paper ;'3, It should be sent, to, the| seeretary of the com- 
mittee on or, before May 15, 1883 ; 4. The essay receiving 
the prize becomes the property of the American Insti- 
tute, of Instruction, and may he read atthe annual 
meeting ; 5. MSS. should be signed with a fictitious name 
and should be accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 
taining the. real.and fictitious name of the writer, post 
office. address, etc., with an inclosure of postage stamps 
for return of MSS. if not.accepted. Thos, B. Stockwell, 
'D, B. Hagar, Thos,.W. Bicknell (Sec’y), Committee, 16 
Hawley, street, Boston. 





OVERTAXING THE Brain,—In a recent lecture on 
“Brain Health; :at':Edinburgh, Dr. J. . Batty Tuke 
said that, as a ‘matter of fact; it was not an easy 
thing to overtask the energies of the brain by work. 
lt. was not work, but worry, that killed the brain. 
But break-down ‘from overstrain did occasionally 
take place, and the first really important symptom 
was sleeplessness; when that set in there was cause 
for alarm. Loss of sleep was brought about thus: 
When the brain was being actively exercised, there 
was.an. increase of blood in its vessels—this was 
spoken of as ‘‘functional hypercemia.” If they con- 
‘tinued thé exercise of the’ brain powers, too long, 
there was a, tendeney for the. blood, to remain in 
‘too great quantity from the cells becoming too ©x- 
yhausted and: not being able to control the “vessels. 


 |Ineleep the amount of blood was, diminished, and 


‘sleep could not be procured if this: functional hyper- 
comia persisted.’ In thé abserice! of ‘sleep, the cells 
oon not } ssi j paca and, their activity be- 





young person 
‘ice be discor ytinued ; at once, 
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overcoat and was getting ready to attend the theater, 
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CHARLES BENTHAM. 


By JoHN R. DENNIS. 

Charles Bentham was one of a group of twenty boys 
that attended at the old brown school-house in Foxland. 
A little more than ten years rolled by and he was ar- 
rested and sent to prison. He was the only one of that 
group that turned out badly. How could it have hap- 
pened? I will tell you, 

He begam to drink beer. ‘‘But,” you sey, “‘thou- 
sands drink beer and never go to prison.” True, but 
this was a downward step for Charles, for he began to 
like the saloons, and to spend his evenings in them. So 
you see beer-drinking brought bad things in its train. 
Being among tobacco-smokers he thought he must learn 
to smoke; that was another downward step. 

“But,” you say, “thousands smoke whe do not go to 
prison.” True, but smoking was a step downward for 
Charles. It made him think he was quite a man. It 
made him unwilling to go to school regularly. or to go 
to Sunday school, to attend church, to mind his mother 
and father; so that beer-drinking and cigar-smoking 
did demoralize Charles and draw him downward. He 
idled away his time, too proud to learn a trade, too proud 
to work. At last he determined to go tothe city, against 
the wishes of his parents. He had met witha young 
mau who had told him a wonderful story about the 
ease With which money was made there and who prom- 
ised to get him employment. Charles thought he would 
soon be a fine gentleman and that with a cane and cigar 
and a tall hat he would astonish the people on Broad- 
way. The only business offered him was to run au ele- 
vator, and this he did not like, for it gave him no time 
to walk about the streets. Next he became a waiter in 
asaloon, but eight dollars a week did not get him as 
good clothes as he wanted, and so he stole some money 








from the drawet ~a little every day. He was suspected 
and watched, and at last when he had bought a new 


there was a knock at the door. The entrance of the 
policeman and his employer told Charles that his crime 
was discovered. He was taken to the Tombs and the 
next morning was brought up before the judge. 

“What is the complaint against the prisoner?” said 
the judge. 

“Larceny,” said the p>liceman. 

“How much has he taken ?”’ 

‘About forty dollars is missed.” 

“Take him back to his cell; he must be tried at the 
special sessions of the court.” 

In a few days the court met and two judges were on 
the bench. Charles was sentenced to one year in the 
penitentiary “at hard labor ; and soon he was placed 


within the gloo: walla a prisom. He did not 
trom iumocente af ones oe. Step by step fe 
made his way towards his prison cell. He was tempted 
and would not resist. Drinking’ saloons are not the 
pase foe boys to stay im; -is- not found 
; the earnest, the studi the self-made men are 
not there. Charles: Bentham fittle thought when 


FABLES. 


The use of fables to teach lessons of a certain kind, 1s 
very ancient indeed, and may be traced in the history 
of all nations. The most noted fables are those that 
were employed in Greece. These deal with human 
affairs ; men are the subjects ; human actions, projecte, 
thoughts, follies and virtues are presented to us, and in 
order to render the hearer disinterested, it is claimed they 
are done by animals, endowed with speech and reason. 
Thus advice is conveyed without an apparent intention, 
so that the self-love of the hearer is saved. 

The most noted writer of fables was Aisop. Where 
he was born does not seem to be known ; that he was 
a slave, that he was set free on account of his wit and 
ability and that he went to Sardis to live on the ex- 
press invitation of Croesus, King of Lydiu, about 570, 
B. C., is told us by the historians. Here he was visited 
by learned men from all countries; among them was 
Solon one of the wise men in Greece. Plutarch tells 
the story of the interview which took place between 
the King and the philosopher. Alsop being present, 
Croesus, having shown his guest his magnificent 
palace and the riches in his coffers, asked him to name 
the happiest person he knew. Solon mentioned among 
others an Athenian who was remrarkable for the excel- 
lent manner in which he had brought up his children. 
This was affectation, undoubtedly ; ASsop was wiser, 
and knowing that kings are vain, he tried to teach in a 
way that was not disagreeable, Under the veil of fables 
he taught valuable lessons to great and small. Croesus 
sent Alsop to Delphi to distribute some money. While 
there, in the midst of a dispute, he was thrown from a 
high precipice and killed. The Athenians two hundred 
years later erected a statue to his honor. 

One of the most noted of Alsop’s fables is that of 
“The Wolf and the Lamb.” 

One hot sultry day a Wolf and a Lamb came at the 
same time to quench their thirst at a brook. The Wolf 
was higher up on the stream than the Lamb, but he de- 
termined to pick a quarrel with him, and so demanded, in 
a surly voice, what he meant by disturbing the water 
and making it so muddy that he could not drink it. The 
Lamb replied that he could not see how that could be 
since the water ran from the Wolf to him. “Be that 
as it may,” said the Wolf, ‘‘you are a rascal ; I am told 
that you used bad language about me behind my back, 
about a year ago.” ‘‘Why that cannot be, for I was 
not born then.” Now the Wolf fell into a great passion 
and snarling at the poor Lamb, he said, “If it was not 
you it was your father or mother, so it is all one ; and 
seizing the poor Lamb he tore him to pieces and made 
a meal of him. 

Moral.—The wicked man can always find an excuse 
for wrong-doing. The ill-disposed will invent a cause 
for dispute, if he intends to do an injury.—Scholar’s 
Companion. 


WHAT IS AN ETCHING? 





The words * etch” and * etching” are now often used 
in print. Costly and beautiful etchings are seen on the 
wallsof those who are fond of art. An etching is a 
picture made by a peculiar process. It was first 
brought into notice by the famous German painter, 
Albrecht Durer, and for a time was very popular. 
Gradually it became less and less used and was almost 
forgotten, when some French artists revived it. Lately 
a fresh interest in it has been felt in this country, and a 
year ago an exhibition of etchings was held in New 
York. 

*“* Etch” comes from the same word as eat, and etch- 
ings are drawings on copper, which is covered with 
acid that eats out the lines. The copper is first covered 
with wax mixed with other ingredients, and then smok- 
ed black. The artist d:aws on this with a sharp-pointed 
instrument called a needle, bearing on hard enough to 
remove the wax, but taking care not to scratch the cop- 
per. When he has finished his picture, he lays his 
plate in a shallow pan of acid called the bath, which 
acts on the lines that have been drawn, but has no effect 
upon the part that is still covered withthe wax. After 
removing the wax the plate is ready to be inked with a 
roller, and then by pressing on a piece of paper you get 
apicture. This,in brief, is the way in which an etch- 
ing is produced. The word is often used incorrectly, 
sometimes instead of *‘ sketching.” I have often heard 
a young lady who ought to have known better, speak of 


“etching on linen,” when she meant merely drawing 
with pen and ink.—Scholar’s Companion. 
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THE WALRUS. 


To the Esquimaux the walrus is as important as the 
hog is to us. Were it not forthe flesh and oil of this un- 
couth animal, it 1s doubtful whether they could manage 
to live ; not that walrus-meat is the sole diet of these 
people, but there are several months every of year when 
the climate renders it absolutely impossible for the har- 
diest native to go out and procure food, and then the 
value of the cache of walrus-meat is appreciated: for 
weeks and weeks it forms the beginning ana the end of 
every meal. The walrus responds to as many demande 
of the Innuit as the camel of the Arab, or the cocoa- 
palm of the South Sea islander. Its flesh feeds him ; 
its oil ilummates and warms his dark hut; its sinews 
make his bird-nets ; its tough skin, skillfully stretched 
over the light wooden fame, constitutes his famous 
kayak, and the serviceable oomiak: its intestines are 
converted into waterproof clothing, while the soles of 
its flippers are transferred to his feet ; and, finally, its 


ivory isa source of endless utility to him im domestic 
use and in trade and barter. 

Walrus famines are recorded in the Esquimayx le- 
gends. The winter of 1879-80 was one of great rigor in 


the Arctic. The ice closed in solid, around St. Law- 
rence Island and the walrus were driven far to the 
southward and eastward, out of reach of the inhabit- 
ants, who miserably starved to death—nearly three hun- 
dred men, women and children. They depended during 
nine months of the year almost wholly upon the flesh 
and oil of the walrus. The non-appearance of the great 
herds that had beer accustomed to visit them brought 
sure extinction.—Scholar’s Companion. 





CaBs.—While in London I rode in a cab; some have 
two wheels and some four. The two-wheel cabs are call- 
ed ‘‘Hansom cabs,” from the inventor's name. They car- 
riestwo passengers, and are hung so low in front of the 
axle that itis an easy step from them tothe ground. The 
driver sitson ahigh perch behind, with his reins run- 


ning over the top, and the passenger can shut himself 
in with glass doors if he wishes. They carry two pas- 
sengers. The fare, fixed by law, is one shilling (24 
cents) for two miles or less, for either one or two per- 
sons, with a sixpence additional for every additional 
mile, and a sixpence for every fifteen minutes it is 


kept waiting. The four-wheelers are also drawn by one 
horse, and it seemed to me they put the sorriest old 
horses on these cabs. The trunks are put on top; four 
passengers can sit inside and one on the seat with the 
driver, uhe charges for one or two persons being the 
same as in a Hansom, with a sixpence additional for the 
whole trip for each person over two. A cab will go in 
any direction the applicant wishes and may be hired 
by the mile or hour as he prefers. But engagements 
by the hour are what the cabman despises. These cab- 
men, as a class, are liars and extortioners, and will gen- 
erally demand double what. the law allows them if they 
see any hope of getting it. If a bargain is made before- 
hand higher than the legal rate the passenger cannot 
be held for it; if atlower the cabman can be held for 
it. The printed rates must be shown at the request of 
the passenger. All a stranger needs is to procure a 
pocket map of the city and figure distances for him- 
self, tendering cabby the legal fare. If this worthy is 
not satisfled—and he never is—he can demand your 
pame and address and ‘‘summons” you before a ma- 
gistrate. This he rarely fails to threaten, but always 
fails todo. Itis said to be entirely safe, having first 
taken cabby’s licensed number for use at the police 
court, if need be, to hold out a handful of change and 
direct him to take what the law allows. But I never 
ventured on such a perilous experiment. Cabs are 
always to be found in waiting at the railway stations 
and places of entertainment, and standing places are as- 
signed for them at frequent intervals on the streets. 
They are so cheap that when tired, I would stop and 
wait a few minutes and hail the first empty one that 
passed.—Scholar’s Companion. 





“IN BETTER HEALTH THAN FOR MANY YEARS.” 


A gentleman in Meldon, IIl., whose wife was in a very 
low state of health, and who could get no help from 


physici sent for a Compound Oxygen treatment. 
r using it he wrote : ‘“My wife's health has greatly 
improved. At the time she commenced using the 


treatment, her stomach would retain aearetty any food, 
but, soon after taking, her food began to digest, and 
her health to improve. She has enjoyed better 
hn during the last six months than for manyyears.’ 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, action 
results, with reports of cases and full information, 
free. Drs. Starkey & PALen, 1109 and 111] Gix 





mailed free application to the Kumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. 1. ; ass 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Amms’ HAND-Book oF ARTISTIC PENMANSHIP. New 
York: D. T. Ames, 

This excellent little book of Mr. Ames will be a 
boon to all desiring to learn flourishing, fancy al- 
phabets, etc. It is largely made up of finely en- 
raved plates, which from first to last, cover all 
the ground of ornamentation and lettering. Valu- 
able hints upon design and materials and position 
preface the work, and are an important feature. 
The designs in lettering may be found very useful 
in transfer work, 

STANDARD LIBRARY; AMERICAN HuMoRISTs. By 
H. R. Haweis. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
16 cents. 

Mr. Haweis’ words of introduction are: ‘‘ A few 
words on wit and humor in general; a few more on 
American wit and humor in particular; and a good 
many on the wit and humor of Washington Irving, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Ar- 
temus Ward, Mark Twain and Bret Harte.” Terse 
and brief as the soul of wit itself, and a fair indi- 
cation of the characteristics of the whole volume. 
Nowhere in it do we find a tiresome attempt to 
analyze and define the elements of wit and humor; 
this laborious task is dismissed in the one sentence, 
‘*T havelain awake at night thinking over the 
difference (between wit and humor) and I have 
come to the conclusion that there is none;” a truth 
which the author hastens to reveal because it has 
been such a comfort to him. From this he proceeds 
to quote a few humorous s lections judiciously 
made, pointing out, with a word, the “ flash’ which 
is the wit of them. Mr. Haweis does not consider 
‘‘fun dangerous, humor frivolous, wit a waste of 
time,” by any means; and through the light shed 
by his inimitable pen, he shows it ‘to us as one of 
the most delightful things in the world. The open- 
ing chapter is headed: ‘* Forewords on Humor and 
Wit,” and -s such a well-spring of capital, brief ob- 
servations and applicable quotations, that we fain 
would giveto our readers the whole, rather than 
any comments thereon, which are necessarily poor 
in comparison. In the author’s treatment of 
the works of the various humorists mentioned 
above, he shows a keen appreciation and an almost 
affection te regard toward them. Columns would 
fail to convey an idea of so entertaining, withal so 
instructive a work. Read it and you will under- 
stand. It is one of the American reprints from a 
well known English author, in a handy and cheap 
form. The binding is in paper, while the print and 
page paper are of an excellent quality. 

Tue SurGEoN’s Stories. Times of Gustav Adolf. 
By E. Topelius. Translated from the original 
Swedish. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co, $1.25. 

Professor Rasmus B. Anderson, that high au- 
thority in all matters pertaining to Swedish litera- 
ture, says of this work and the present translation; 
“In these Surgeon’s Storie-, Topelius has done for 
Finland what Walter Scott did for Scotland. He 
has woven the history of his country into most 
fascinating romances.” We congratulate the pub+ 
lishers of this version of ‘‘ Gustaf Adolf” on the ele- 
gance and faithfulness of their translation. Tope- 
lius’ charming and grand description of nature re- 
quires great skill on the part of the translator, and 
one needs only to turn to page 289 and read the 
opening pages of Chapter X. (“ Kajana Castle”) to 
become convinced of the descriptive powers of both 
author and translator, whoever the latter may be. 
“Gustav Adolf” deals with the stirring times of the 
‘“‘ Thirty Years’ War,” and the powerful story can- 
not fail to be admired by all class of readers. The 
series wil! doubtless be a great.success, Little more 
than this can be said. The Surgeon is an‘old man 
who, in his youth, joined the Swedish ¢ampaign of 
1788-9 on land, and 1790 at sea,and afterward re- 
tired as family physician and scribe in one, to the 
palace of his commander-in-chief, Stedign, in Stock- 
holm. Later he joined Napoleon’s army in Italy, 
and after many years of experience in different 
lands, he settled to a quiet life in his native place. 
where he gained the love of all, young.and old, and 
used to delight the hearts of the children by his 





! wonderful stories. Most of these he related, but a 
few he committed to paper. Gustaf Adolv. is,the 
first of the latter, and is an interesting historical 
romance of the reign of Gustavus Adolphius, King 
of Sweden. The style isjquaint but interesting; the 
plot strong and well drawn, although there is not 
the evidence of research and scholarship which 
characterizes the historical novels of Scott, Freytag, 
and Ebers. The work of translation has been ad- 
mirably done. 

Portia; oR ‘‘ By Passion RocKED.” By the au- 
thor of ‘Molly Bawn,” etc. Philahelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 40 cents. 

The lovers of *‘light literature” are always happy, 

we believe, to hear of a new novel by the Duchess; 
her books are spark.ing and attractive from cover 
to cover. But the plots are not well laid; they are 
too improbable, the unreality of one character is 
only more unreal than the preceding if possible, 
Portia, like its predecessors, is simply a novel for 
recreation, containing much that is lively and witty 
and little that is positively harmful, except for 
young people. These unreal love-making stories 
have a tendency to unfit young girls of forming 
minds for the dusty work-a-day world; it leads 
them to look at the world in an unduly romantic 
light, expecting much that never happens; lead- 
ing them to dream away precious time in thoughts 
ot a fairy land of adoring princes that is never 
reached; leading them to habits of thought that 
will not be profitable, but will end in disappoint- 
ment. To fill the heads of young girls with such 
sweet stuff in reading, is to prepare them to be un- 
happy in the real work of life, and unfitted for true 
enjoyment or usefulness. ‘he plot in *‘Portia” is 
weak; the charcters though interesting are much 
overdrawn ; and there is not an excess of ennobling 
virtues. As of mingled good and bad the book 
lies before us, we can only say: what a pity that it 
had not been written with higher aims. 
How TO FEED THE BaBy TO Make IT HEALTHY 
AND Happy. With health hints.. By C. E. Page, 
M: D.. Third edition, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
New York; Fowler & Wells. 

In view of the fact that all intelligent and thinking 
parents know that the health and growth, and 
even the lives of their little ones depend largely on 
the food they receive, it is not surprising that a 
new and revised edition of this practical common- 
sense manual should be called for. The author, 
Dr. Page, has made the study of infant dietetics 
a specialty for many years, having watched the 
effects of feeding in his own family, and in that of 
many of his patients, and he has found that it is 
not necessary that the human infant should be so 
much more subject to disease, and the rate of mor- 
tality among children should be so greatly in ex- 
cess of that among the young of the lower animals. 
Everything which tends to secure health and com- 
fort,in childhood is worthy the attention of par- 
ents, and this work, while suggesting many new 
ideas, is filled with good common sense, and both 
practicable and reasonable. . It is safe to say, that 
in .proportion as the book is circulated, and its 
teachings followed, will the rate of infant mor- 
tality decrease. 

LEADING MEN oF Japan. Witha Historical Sum- 
mary of the Empire. By Charles Lanman. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $2.00. 

No man is. better qualified to write upon Japan- 
ese subjects than Mr. Lanman, who for several 
years was a resident of. the Empire, anda student 
of its political, social and religious elements and 





to call civilizatiou.-'The customs and beliefs of 
many centuries have been overthrown; the form 
of government has been changed, and methods 
which have until now been peculiar to Wes ern 
nations have been introduced. Mr. Lanman here 
gives an interesting account of the changes made, 
which have been brought about by great effort on 
the part of the prime movers; and also sketches of 
the leading men of the country. The volume is di- 
vided into two parts. the first being devoted to bio- 
graphical sketches of modern Japanese statesmen, 
authors and scholars who have contributed in a 
greater or less degree to the bringing about of the 
late reforms in the Einpire. The second part is his. 
torical in character, and gives a description not 
only of the Empire proper, but of its dependencies, 
An exceedingly interesting chapter is devoted to 
Corea, a nation whose power and importance are 
just beginning to be properly understood by the 
civilized world. An account is also given of the 
origin of the American expedition to Japan, and 
there are copious notes, and a list of works whi-h 
have been written upon the country. It is a book 
which will be found of great value and interest to 
all who wish to know of the progress of the times 
in other countries, and is peculiarly valuable in 
the fact that it is the only work of the kind which 
has ever been published upon Japan. 

THE National Temperance Society issues two im- 
portant and valuable four-page 12mo tracts, which 
should secure a wide circulation. 

No. 226. INTEMPERANCE IN A WINE CounTRY.— 
This is the full letter from Geneva to the London 
Times upon drunkenness in Switzerland, showing 
the vast increase of intemperance in this wine 
country. It completely demolishes the argument 
for the so-called *‘ lighter. beverages,” and reveals 
wine-drinking as Switzerland's greatest enemy. 

No. 227. AN ARGUMENT FoR CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROHIBITION. —This contains the condensed argu- 
ment by the Rev. Dr. D. Dorchester, of Massachu- 
setts, for a prohibitory amendment, and will be 
found a valuable help to those States which are 
working on this line of action. Price of each $3 
per thousand; 30 cents per hundred. 


‘THe King of Spain has received from Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern, the urn containing the 
ashes and bones of the Cid. This precious vessel is 
of marble, and had long been preserved at Sigmar- 
ingen. It has been sent to Burgos, where the 
grave of the Spanish hero is said to be located. It 
was received with solemn ceremonies. 

Vienna.—Ritter Von Werthemstein, a wealthy 
Jewish banker of Vienna, lately died, gave to the 
Burgomaster his check for one hund:ed thousand 
francs, for immediate distribution among the poor 
of the city, Ritter Von Werthemstein started in 
life as a poor and obscure young man, b:it railroad 
building and other enterprises, conducted on a 
large and successful scale, made him one of the 
wealthiest men in the Austrian empire and raised 
him to the rank of Baron. 


THERE are only four nations in the world to-day 
that are paying theirway. England generally 
manages to make ends meet and show a trifling sur- 
plus of twoor three millions to be applied to the 
reduction of. its enormous national debt; the 
United States; in spite of Congressional extravag- 
ance, puts. by every year nearly fifty times as 
much; and Holland and Belgium both keep about 


even. With these exceptions every nation in the 
civilized world shows an annual deficit. - 








characteristics. During the past dozen years Japan | Gray hairs are the only object of respect that 
has taken immense strides, in what we are pleased ,can excite envy.—BAcon. 
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It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; 
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publisber's. # Department. 


aration firm of William H. Keyser &_Co., 
Patechiphis. does a very large busi- 

ofa in school and college text books. 
hey are See anett backs putiich nearly 
all e current school boo! ublished, at 
rices lower than any other her Jobbing house 
in the country. ‘or Gorm eal largely in 
second-hand school ks, and offer te 
buy or exchange books in any quantity. 

The New York Board of Education is a 
large buyer of Taintor Brothers, Merrill 
& Co.’s Cg fpen age the Frank 
Jin Readers. These are attractive and 
interesting books. The lessons were 
carefully pre , the illustrations were 
enutifel an the binding, wesotes etc., 
are all that could be ask 

The Prang seambetrcaites: Co., publishers 
and dealers in educational apparatus and 
materials, now announce among their 

ublications: Prang’s American Text- 
Pook of Art “— Prang’s Natural 
History Series, nangs Trade and Oc- 
cupations, and Color Chart for the primary | ! 
education of the color sense, all excellent 
and valuable works, Among the impor- 
tant manufactures are P. "s peeves 
Models, Prang’s School Pencil and 
School Compasses, The firm is besides 
large dealers in all kinds of scientific ap- 

and materials. 


By the already famous method of Dr. 
Richard S. Rosenthal, known as the ‘‘Meis- 
terschaft System,” French or German can 
be learned at one’s own home. This does 
not mean that the outlines of the langu- 
age may be acquired in that time, ‘but 
that the student may acquire quite a 
fluent use of either French or German for 
the nominal pm of five dollars, and by 
some weeks of application. Ailsubscribers 
become in a certain serise pupils of Dr. 
Rosenthal ; he will correct a ~ 
correspond with them in regard to 
difficulties which may occur. Bpttcaen 
copies are furnished for 25 cents each. 

A very highly recommended Fashion 
Quarterly is published by Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia. Every number 
contains 1,000 engravings illustrating 
new things in the department of fashion, | I= 
four pages of music, vocal or instrumen- 
tal, and in most cases, original, valuable 
articles, largely to the subject of 


rsonal adornment, the beautifying of 
home and neat things in art needle- 
work. The prices of kinds of dress 


goods are given, together with descrip- 
tions and engravings to show what they 
look like. These are accompanied by in- 
structions for the benefit of the distant 
customer who wishes to know how to 

satisfactorily and economically purchase. 
This magazine is supplied at thé bow price 
of 50 cents a year, and men ies 
are furnished upon application at 15 cents 
each. 

*Humanity's great hope for the future 
is alone to os realized in improved condi- 
tions of matrimony. What a profound 
obligation does this fact involve! Those 
who realize the responsibility can hardly 
do better than take advice from Mrs. Lydia 
£. Pmkham, whose wonderful reme- 
dies for the cure of all diseases peculiar 
to women are so justly eetebrated. - Send 
for pamphiet. 
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One Fool Among Many. 


Wrecked by his Untempered Ambition 


—A Lighthouse on the Shoals. 


“T ought to have stopped five years before! 
4id; but I thought it wouldn’t amount to any- 
thing, so I kepton. I wasa fool, of. course—but 
who isn’t, when ambition and the chance of mak- 
‘ag money spurs Limon? [ only hop* I shall get 
well enough to digest another square meal some 
time without a rebellion in my stomach.” 

The speaker was one of thé best known civil) 
engineers and mining experts in this country; 
hardy by nature as a buffalo, but broken down by 
hard study and the merciless lashing administer 


ed to his mind and body by his own hand during | Teac 


the earlier part of his career. At fifty he is pre- 
en eny / brepcraa the seit irited. Dys- 
id it— the self-inflicted curse of 
Aimerienn eo ment of toil. 
“Lam i ms mee. ” writes Mr. Charles 
R. Bn. ioe. of of 


his y Somers, pe gy hp ae N.Y., 
Trioder At last ~ Gingun 
e ., 
Tonic rerytning. to show w 
pa "Mr. G. R. Cole, dru; 


ve = pt, 's GINGER 
t it could do for me. 
certifies to the truth of Mr. 


—these are some of Dyspepsia’ 8 foot-prints. The 
os | Dympere) ptic knows what Cc meant when he 
“Night is my hell” Yi ARKER’S GINGER 

Tonic — Dyspe purifies the Blood, dis- 
eumatism and all chronic ents. 

Prfoes, 0 cen cents and $1 abottle. Hiscox Co., 
New 


FUNKE & WAGNALL'S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Now Ready. First Edition 23,000. 


L. 

Flotsam and Jetsam. By T. G. Bowles. 

“ Amusing and readable. A successful book.”"— 
(Lonpon meno REVIEW. 


In No. dard Library), ries, 
276 pages, Vine leaded type, md S33, cents. 


No. 83. Lives ot Illustrious Shoemakers. 
20,000th ready, 25 cents. 


1. 82. American Humorists. 25,000th ready, 
15 cents. 
25,000th 








No. 81. Science in Shert Chapters. 
ready, 25 cents. 
Pe ae Lite of Cromwell. 


nl. 


Inde and ‘oe Commentary on Acts. With Preface, 
st Sppplementary Notes to ee 


edition, iston, D.D., 
y=! octavo, 544 pages, cloth, $2.50. 
Ir. 
ite Il. Ke Stee Heraas Encyclopedia of 
p Se D.D., and aasisted by a 
corps of the most ‘eminent contributors in 


America and Euro Vol. 2. Royal 8vo, 883 pages, 
cloth, $6.00. = 4 


FUNK &WAGNALLS, 
10 & 12 Dey Sreet, New York. 


30,000th. ready, 25 


Examination Questions In 
Algebra. 


FOR ADMISSION TO 


Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
Harvard and Brown University. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 Cents. 





THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





A country cousin found himself seated 
at one of our hotel tables, probably for 
the first time, and the table girl, desirous 
of ascertaining the extent to which he 
preferred his steak cooked, propounded 
the usual question: ‘‘How do you like it ?” 
Of course there wasn’t any smiling around 


that board when the answer was returned. 


with all the simplicity imaginable, ‘‘O ! I 


like it aime rate,” 








COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 


414 Broadway. New York. 


KIRKHAM’S GRAMMAR. 

Grammar for the use of schools. By ery 

Tate week. whieh bes held Ze tor Paraing, aeyetens oe 
fb yey contains a 
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a th Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
S > 
Teachers’ Agency. 
Lotroduces wo coll schools, and families su- 
perior Professors. Principass, Assistants, Tutors, 
end Governesses for ever’ department of instruc- 
tion ; rec-maenas gooa is to parents. Call 


uo or ad 
Mrs. M, J. dpa pet 
23 Union Inion Square, New v¥ ork 





American end 


PINCKNEY’S AGENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 
1. To pS Schools and Families with 
tors and Governesses. 
2. To eae Teachers with Positions. 
3. To Se 8 Rent School Properties. 
4. To A and T 
5. To Give yon and Assist Parents 
Schools. 


in Se’ 

Teachers Desiri Positions should send 
stamps for Appli ik .. a. Ry > my ~ 
School and Co Guide, 
1882 (10th year o siblication? wn be issued in 
June. PINCKNFY’S AGENCY. 

Domestic Builing, B’dway and 14th St. N.Y 


THE 








isno experiment. It hasa firmly established 
ape) ey from Maine to Califor- 
nia and innesota to Texas. The testi- 
monials FROM =~ ye show that the 
Manager's experience of over twenty years 
as Teacher and Superintendent enables him 
fully to comprehend the needs of schoolsand 
the fitness of Teachers, and that by consci- 
entious representation, honesty, and fair. 
dealing, the Bureau has won a ys we ro 
that gives its candidates the very best 
pects of success. Good Teachers d 
positions should register atonce. Fall ae em 
cies are al ycoming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. els 
for Teachers by letter or tel will re 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address, Manager 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown. Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supe, without c , Colleges, Schools, and 
Families with thoroug' y competent Professors, 
Princwals, ~—\ ilies going abroad 
or to the country promptly suited with superior 
Tutors, = KOF. and Governesses. Cali on 
or address tw “yy (5th oe Vou. . 


, bet. 28th & 2ot 
N Board an Oe i Teas Reai Es Directory, city, Country 
and Europe 


E. ‘MIRIAM CORYIERE. 
31 East 17th st., North Union Square, N. Y. 
AGENT FOR THE 


JUVET TIME CLOBES 


Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitrue. 
Home and Foreign Teacher's Agency 


French — correctly in six month by Ber- 

ger’s New Method. 
ROCKWAY TEACHERS AGENCY Times 
beens Sg de, will supply able Superin- 
apeotalista. iste, with 


tendents, G 
good 2 eae central, western and south- 
ern x ensuing year, in public or 
rivate ~&4 Great demand for 
Tousic, art, and languages. ‘Avelw earls 
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THE HIGHEST AWARDS »: our HEENOS 
in the Great World's Fair Sie tous cchane 
Great Exposition in Sate, 2 1887; at the Interna- 
tional Exposition in Chili, 1875 ; and at the grand 


Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 1876. 
All persons wishing to purchase (or examine 
instruments are respectfully invited to \visit 
our Warerooms. 
Send for Oirewar and Price List, 





and Key. re Sfae wean ith AB. 
j ait for for our schools. 
Sarees & SPEAKER. 
Boe to Siecomee for Colleges and Schoois. 
By JE Lovers, Wmv’. }-. © 2G iehele ic $1.25 
iovanes NEW SCHOOL alae 
By J E. Lo A_pew edition, revised 
and (ii iin... 2 
These are excellent selections and are offered at a 
low three hun 


em) Dialogues, f for Primary 
Eieaata, "By Chas. NORTHEND. pc re 
CAN 


Se & SO 5? Mi By Bees Beis 














seve. | 130 Fifth Ave., 8. Y. 156 Tremont st. Basten 
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“ That lady uses SOZODONT Lucy.” 
“Why do you think so?’ 
“ Because sh is alway ys showing her white teeth.” 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the PUREST AND CHOIC- 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 
Every ingredient is well known to have a BENE- 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS. 
{ts embalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 


MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 
Sold Bold by druggists 


- BUTLER’S 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Weided Angeli tron Frames. 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Agent for 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK Co. 


___—~‘Send for Circular, 





- EVERY LADY 


Should Subseribe for 


Strawbridge & Glothier’s 
FASHION QUARTERLY. 


RY NUMBER CONTA AINE : 

Nearly one thousand engravings, illustrating 
the new things in every department of fashion. 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Four pages of new music, fu most cases original, 
either vocal or instrume ntal. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 
The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together 


with descriptions and engravings to show what 

they look like. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 
Valuable original articles, mostly Mustrated, 

on subjects that treat of the adornment of the 

person, the beautifying of home, and the newest 

things in art needle work. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 
Instructions how the distant cons::mer can shop 

as satisfactorily and as economically as residents 


of the city. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Eighth and Market Streets, Phila. 
As lease ’ ention this oe aoc a) 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook's Grand Edacational Vacation Part 


leaving New York by. the new and m fanent 


steamer * Fornmssra ” on June 30th, 1 Out- 
ward route via Liverpool, returni via G 
Two Divisions, one $400 the other $5. . in- 


cluding all necessary expenses. Visit to the 
Holland International Rxhibition. New pro- 
gramme for sigut-seeing in I with 

drives ana a Steamboat Excursion 





on the hommes » drives in 
where at all necessary. y select OF jane 
number. Full programme free on 
er parties start on April 26th, per 
es —_—— " om May 30th, per a 
amer ““Scythia,”on June 13th Cunard 
steamer “‘ Servia.’ ddresa, ys Shen 





30 
Paracas “Tt does your house honor.” 
—Hon. J. w. pernee. DB combats the brightest 
ae ieee 








troducing 
yt: | THOS. COOK £80N, } 


the brightest / 


A 
261 ‘Broadway, New York 
197 Washington St., 

| Nore.—7homas Cook @ Son 44 bs all arrange 


ments thruugh their own contracta and and 
never tranafer pean J fo suv contractors, or per- 
| 4ona, under an nw circumstances 





AGENTS ITS Wanted - = Books & Bibles 
ioe in cesses selling is See aoe 
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HAVING interred his four wives togeth- 
er, a disconsolate widower embalmed their 
memory thus : 

Stranger, pause and drop a tear, 

For Mary Jane lies buried here, 

Mingled in a most surprising manner 

With Susan, Maria, and portions of Han- 
nah. 

“TI pon’T believe you have the water of 
the right temperature. You must get a 
thermometer,’’ said an Austin mother to 

‘the new colored nurse. ‘‘What am dat ?’ 
“It isan instrument by which you can 
tell if the water is too hot or too cold.” ‘‘I 
kin tell dat ar without any instrument. 
Ef-de chile turns blue den de water am 
too cold ; and ef hit turns red, den I know 
dat de water am too hot.” , 

A Western editor tells what he would do 
if,he were a jackass. A rival journalist 
remarks that what people desire to know 
is > what he would dé if he wasn’t one. 


Saved from the Grave. 





Mrs. Nancy WJ. Smrra of Eastland, Tex., 
writes,— 

“| was terribly afflicted with Kidney Disease 
and Dropsy, having suffered for over three years. 
l employed the best physicians in this’ country, 
and obtained no relief, but was getting rapidly 
worse. My family and friends had lost all hope. 
My son happened to read your advertisement of 
Hunt’s Remedy, and procured the medicine for 
me. I began to take it, and it worked like a 
charm. After taking several bottlés, I became 
entirely well. kam indebted to Hunt’s Remedy 

for saving my life; and, if it had not been for 
‘ your great medicine, I surely would have been 
in my grave to-day,” 


Internal Revenue Department, Washing- 


ton, D. C, 


Mr. Stephen A. Aplin, Washington, D.C., aays: 

* A member of my family having been troubled 
for several years with Kidney Disease, and, after 
trying numerous remedies and methods of treat- 
ment without obtaining relief. she was induced 
to use your Huut’s Reiaedy, and afterathorough 
trial she became completely cured, Knowing the 
facts in this case, I cheerfully recommend its use 
to any one afflicted with disease’ of above 
nature.” 


Acts like a Charm. 


“I bave used Hunt's Remedy for Kidney 
troubles, and recommended it to others, and al- 
ways found it to act like a charm.” 


JOHN CHAMBERS, 
723 CARSON STREET, PrrTrsBURG, PENN. 


“ Gratitude is the memory of the heart.’ How 
many heart memories cluster around Hunt's 
Remedy in grateful households where it has 
wroug ht its magic cure! 





Dr. BYLEs’ wit once met with a severe 
retort. Encountering a lady who, having 
déclined an ‘offer of marriage from the 
doctor; had married a gentleman of the 

_ name of Quincy, he said, *‘So, madam, it 
appears you prefer id to biles ” **Yes,” 
she replied, ‘for if there had been any- 
thing worse than biles God would have 
afflicted Job with them.” 


Battle Creek, Mich., Jan, 81, 1879. 


Gentlemen : Having been afflicted for a 
number of years with indigestion and 
eral debi ity, ! the advice of my 
octor I used Hop Bitters, and must sa: 
they afforded me almost instant relief. 
oun pled to be able to testify in their be- 
half, THos. G. Knox. 


A “classical student” says, ““You ask, 
‘If Atlas supported the world, what sup- 
rted Atlas? The question, dear sir, 
as often be=n asked, but never, so far as 
as we are aware, satisfactorily auswered. 
We have always been of the opinion that 
Atlas must have married a rich woman and 
got his support from her father.” 
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3A pint of the finest ink 1 or families 





COLDEN’S 
Liquid Beef Tonic. 





This preparation, consisting of the Extract of Beet 
{prepared by Baron Liebig’s process], the very best 
Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, 
Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the 
world for a trial of its claims. 
parations purporting to contain some of the above- 
named components, but the high cost of manufacture 
and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the 
manufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the 
use of impure and cheap materials. 


There are several pre- 





Physiciaus of large experience are growing to 
realize more and more fully the importance of 
preparing in accordance with the principles of 
dietectics the waste which disease entails; and 
those physicians are most successful in practice 
who recognize the fact, that the true use of drugs 
is to restore to normal function the process of nu- 
trition, on which life and health depend; and it 
has been a desideratum to obtain a preparation 
which could be given with a certainty of benefit. 

We therefore present CoLpEN’s LiquID BEEF 
Tontc to the profession with a confidence in- 
spired by a knowledge of its universal applica- 
tion in disease, and guarantee its purity and per- 
fect assimilability. 

We believe a trial will convince all—as it has al- 
ready convinced many—that it is an invaluable 
aid to the physician. 

Its benefit is particularly marked in lowered 
states of the system, such as simple Ansemia, and 
that resulting from malarial poison, in chlorosis, 
spinal irritation, mental and nervous debility of 
over-worked business men, and especially in con- 
valescence from protracted diseases. Its simple 
bitter princip'es act directly on the sentient gas- 
tric nerves, stimuiating the follicles to secretion, 
and giving to weakened individuals that first p. = 
requisite to improvement—an appetite. Th’ 
Cinchona which it contains makes it indispensable 
in the treatment of the results of malarial dis- 
ease, whilst its iron is a direct blood food, and its 
alcohol acts in the double capacity of assisting 
the local effect of the simple bitters upon the gas- 
tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner- 
vous stimulant. ™ 
It will thus appear that, unlike any preparation 
ever before offered, it combines properties of the 
utmost value in the treatment of such conditions 
as have been spoken of in this article. Itis truly 
stimulant, tonic, nutrient, amd hematogenic, and 
is so palatable and digestible that the most sen- 
sitive palate andstomach will not reject it. 


To conclude ; this is nota new preparation, but 
one whose merits have been long acknowledged. 

In a report cf the celebrated physiciun, Sir Er- 
asmMus Wiison, of London, he says: “ Several 
cases of incipient consumption have come tinder 
my observation that have been cured by a t'mely 
use of Lrasic’s Beer Tonic (COLDEN’s).” 

We are in receipt f several hundred such com- 
mendations, but prefer, instead of introducing 
them here, to merely append an official analysis 
of the preparation, made by an eminent London 
chemist : 


The following is a correct analysis of COLDEN’s 
Lresie’s Liqguip Brexr Tonic, perfected 34 Jan- 
uary, 1868. 1 obtained the samples indiscrimin- 
ately from the Company’s Warehouse, Lower 
Thames Street, London, E. 0. I find this prepara- 
tion contains : 


20 per cent. saccharine matter.. . . . 20 
25 per cent. glutinous or nutritious matter ob- 

tained in the condensation ofthe beef, . 25 
25 per cent. spirit rendered non-injurious 

the most delicate stomach*-* . um 

tion cf the ruse. on. 25 


30 per cent. of aqueous solution cf several 
herbs and roots, among which are most 
discernible Peruvian and Calisaya Barks. 30 


Rotel. -. «* » . 2 “pie 

I have had the process explained by which the 
beef in this preparation is preserved and rendered 
soluble by the brandy employed, and I am satis- 
fied this combination will prove a valuable ad- 


Signed, ArtHuR Hi. Hassaty4, M.D., F.1.5., 

President of the Royal Analytical Ass., I4ndon. 
RUSSELL SQUARE, London, W.C, 34 January, 1868. 

Since the date of the above analysis, and by the 
urgent request of several eminent members of 
the medical profession, I have added to each 
wineglassfu) ef this preparation two grains of 
SoLusie Crrrav Or Iron. 





T. CoLDEN. 





in pint bottles. In ordering our article, 


bottle-label. 


N. B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is sold by Druggists ge nerally 


“COLDEN’S.” To guard against imitation, see fac-simile of T. COLDEN on 


C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent. 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


persons should be particular to mention 








American Schoo Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 
50 other Sub- Mottoes. 


of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 

———)- — 

These mottoes are pronounced the best now 

published. They render the school-room attrac- 

tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 

an excellent meral influence. Can be easily read 

across the school-room. Put up in strong manilla 

envelope tor mailing. Address, 





aE ag 


EB. L. KELLOGG & ©0., 
21 Park Piace, N. ¥. 


32 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides |! 


CRATEFUL, COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


** By a thoro knowledge ot the natural laws 
vern operations 
trition and by a careful 





frame.’—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with water Sel. 
inten only G6 ib. end Ib) labeled, 


Artin the School-Room, 


MOIST WATER COLOR 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

We offer for eale the box of English Mois: 
Water Colors, of which we give a representation 
above, to teachers and schools desiring a reliable 
set of water culors, with box, brushes, etc., for. 
low price. The box is of tin, japanned black on 
outside and white on inside. It has two covers 
which when open afford ample room for miring 
the paints. It has a thumb-hole in bottom, s 
that it can be used asa palette. The colors are 
ten in number, each enclosed in a tin tray 
Three good brushes of different sizes complete 
the set. Moist colors are far superior to the dry. 
This box of colors is the one recommended by 
the Society of Arts in England for popular use 
and thousands are'in use in that country. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 

Reduction to schools for dozen boxes. Address 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 

21 Park Place, N.Y 


Bind Y our Journals. 


A large number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to referto. We' have 
bad made a very pretty and durable binder, 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
ngold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and 1s the 
same used by Over 300 of the most prominent 
papers of the country. The usual price ot such a 
binder is $1.50, but in order to mduce a large 
number of our subscribers to keep the JOURNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid to any subscribe 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 
lighted with it. Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a specialty. 


EACHERS W NTED everywhere to intro 

duce the Jou? aL and Instrrore to the 
notice of teachers  whools. Our agents are suc 
cessful because our papers are the most practica.. 
largest, and blished. A live, active 
agent wanted at every meeting of teachers. 
Appy at once for ser. Teme and sample copies 
for 10 cents. From 25 ~~ ~ an 
secured at every coun’ orma! Instit 
Addres FE. U. K rf & ©O., Educationa! 
Publishers, 21 Park Place. New York. 


—_— 














BELLS. 
THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Clinton H. Meneely Beli Company, 


TROY, N. Y., 
of Bells. Oldest 


© Greatest Ex oo Tra 
Shrecta! stiention given to Church Bells Iltus 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
known to t ince 
> nad ether belie; glssanock fre Alas 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


ibe MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
o2a aia, pean 
GUGALYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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VASSAR COLLEGE, 
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Warranted, if used 


RTER’S 


COUGH — " arittinnde we 


wn and Large- 
a ‘York sand 
over Forty 


Gaia « Bottle. 


; ONE OF THE 
BEST. CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 





tages for wh ee Coughs Colds, Croup, Whooping 
one maly trom a and all Affections of the 
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ARFIELD pERGERTEN TRAIN: 
ING SCHOOL. Will 


Nov. 9th, 1882 to 

cular A. St., near 18th, 
~~ sm Joho 

° 8. Com. 
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—— 54 Bowdoin’ St., 
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AYER'S PILLS. 
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KEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED aT 
Ne. 5. East Fourteenth Street, 
2a door Bast of Fifth Ave. 


‘This renowned Music School offers the par | Be 
\ over 


J owre 4 ‘u- 


fcchoale wh fa oA. M. ft a6 
P. M., tors the peng Ee an clasification of 

pupils. fromm date ot i Be time, tore 
fonmenctng RIS WOLD: President. 


JONSON a BI80 4.2. ZONES 
an 

duy hag zy young ladies. No 13 
reet, betwee 








first St: rs n fifth and venui 
Non York City. 
Academic Courses. elfth year commences, 
Sept. 1882. 





3,000 COPIESSOLD, 
AGENTS WANTED atarneel ook 


TREASURY ae i= 


eee aay oh 
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NEW eeCLAMD Fane 








Ww oD Plbe. of we 


Franklin 8t., Richmond, Va., J 


of the # eomn. 
posmanne 3 Puss act 
derangement, fosiud 


Br pon 


Dysentery they are asate, sure, 


a Bro.” 


from Aflanta, 
See ap 


SOAR BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Inflammatory 
aero | wrt Tica sataan it 
years, 


“AYER’S 


eur SARSAPARILLA 





its paapes and bowels must be kept healthy, by the 
ne concen. | Use of that ce of medici Kidney- 
Wort, which comes in liquid form or dry 


Rheumatism Cured. 


Infamma 
a ea 
Be fps 3 
&e ay ~ t AYER’ - See 

well aa ever did in my ion ear tits MornErs Don'r "KNow. —How many 
easlot Eised mnedicine in the: ha 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. ¥ MmUMiminkene 


2° Tulle poure. ‘or 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lows, Mase, 





ACCOMMODATIONS for 550 
students. 


UNPA € D FREE advantages in 
lectures, tfbrary, etc. 
DAY eae Classes, Students may 


iSURaeE. Fs 


x +. 
To TEACHERS. 


r 








oceur, with the number of we lessons 
each oceurs. 
Se tae wend meton. 
Address. 2. BE. DEMAREST, Hibernia. 
Morris County, N.J- 





SOMETHING NEW. 


7VAAM 


MUSIC TAUGHT io all its branches, by). 
ace eee 
vi 





Bold by all Driggtsts; price @.ktx bottles for 85. 





Db = z aie i ‘ Philadeiphia. 
ESTERBROOK'S “rc 





Ss 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 164. 








’'For'Sale by all Stationers, | This es the ted 
THE ESTERSROOK STEEL PEA OO | Hons of the pa Tid take added, 
Works, Camoen, %. J. 26 Jona dt, Rew York, AmaKing it the finest s public. 





s, simply because whey are.out of 

™ fesith 1” An intelligent y said of a 
child of this kind : ‘Mothers shorld know 

+ | that if they would give the liftle ones 


A eman who hid Mia j in’ Ghitago 
only three days, but who had been-pay- 
ing attention to a preminent Chicago 
belle, wanted to propose, but was afraid 


he would be thought too hasty. He del- 
icately broached the subject as follows: 

“If 1 were pyaar to you of marriage, 

after having only made your acquaint- 
ance three days ago, what would you say 
to it?” ‘Well,1 should say, never put 
cff till to-morrow that which you should 
have done the day before yesterday.” 


=~ Oo 


Sudden Changes of Weather are productive 
of Throat Diseases, Co Colis, &. There is 
no more effectual rebef in these diseases to be 
found than in the use ki Brown's Bronrcera. 
Teocues. Price 25 ct 


A young woman applied at the relief’ 
bureau in Galveston with a paper con- 
taining the following ¢ *‘This'h hat | 
woman is the only daughter ‘of an o 
and childless fathér, and she supports 
several young brothers by her work. 








A a Hair a A, stimulates the hale calla 39 
tes a pent tat 
A€ contains ‘all that c poe 2 be 88 plied to —— = 
ral hair beautifu updeas ; nhs. eons 
scalp free from dandruff, 
becoming dry and harsn, preven 1 It fecibie 
and gloasy. 


oS i } 
THERE is many 8 rich: man who is no 
better off than his impeoanious brother 
The latter has no feod for his stomach, 
and the former no stomach for his food. 


“—e- - 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. “ Rourh on 
Ress.’ egenons rats, mice, flies, reaches, bed- 
ugs. 15 cts. 


THE world’s stock of locomotives con- 
sists of 66,000 ; of passenger cars there “are 
120,000 and of freight cars 1,500,000. The 
cree invested in raulways, which are m 
000 miles long, is $20,000,000,000. 
Whten the hlood is loaded with impurities, and 
moos — ly tn the veins,'an altérative ig 


of the vital fidid qannot 
last af without serivus results. There is no- 


than Ayez-'s- illa to purif. 
pw Fe Re OT ’ 


A wee boy beset his mother to talk to 


vigor |him and say something fenny,) * How 
can 1?’ she asked: ‘‘ Don't’ yuu see how 
busy I am_ baking these pies 2.‘ Well,” 


you Y might say, ‘‘ Charlie, won’t you have 
a pie ?. That would be funmy f for you.’ 





2+» 0a -——— 


« BUCHUPAIBA. *” Qui 
qunaninall Q k, compote ure, all 


THE zodiacal sign for the ing of 
winter is a goat. goat is a hard but- 
ter, and bard butter is almost always a 
Gen. | #82 that the weather is cold. 


>.< 


oe 








«Great haste is not ‘always’ good 
speed.” | Yet you mast not Willy dally in 
caring for your health. Liver, kidneys 


—both thoroughly efficacious, Have it 
always Teady. 





SoME people are se literal ! When Fen- 
derson was asked what were the most 
conspicuous features at last night's enter- 
tainment he laconically replied: ‘ The 
noses.” 


children are punished for being uncouth, 
willful and indifferent redies aig Lpeirueiiene or 


moderate doses of Hop Bitters for 4) oe 
three weeks, the children would be all a 
parent could desire,” 


oil 2... 2 2 a FS 
iN editor, who was told that his last 
article was as clear as mud, said = Well, 
that covers the ground, anyhow.” 


Dr. JH: Gehan st 0 a 
in 

issued a book on the Diseases 
ps yes alk tagpaed ~ 
he now offers to send 


es who ma for \it. of rae 
wc linlte tah may be found 

pan who suppose themselves affi 
with, or luable to contract or develop any pany 
disease of the throat vr lun 
Dr. J. H. Sehenck & Soh, Pilladciphin 

Se Oe 
Anothes in! the edneatioanl tours in Eu- 
rope, which in past five — have 
been so successfully planned and carried 
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Me +e) fr bees 


A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
(From the Boston Globe.) 





Messrs. Edito-s — 

The above is a good Mkeness of Mra. Lydia E. Pine 
barn, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human being? 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Womaa,’ 
assome of her correspondents love tecall her. She 
is sealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
ot @ lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its specta’ 
burden of suffering, or joy at releasefrom it. He 
Vegetable Compound ts a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
aan satisfied of the truth of this 

On aceount of its proven merits. ft is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain, If Wil cure entirely the worgt form of falling 
of the uferns, Lewcorrhaa, trregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Infammation and 
VUliceretion, Floodings, al! Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

Js permeates every portion of the «ystem, and gives 
new Tife and vigor. It removes faintness, fatulency. 
Gestroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach, It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prestration, General Debflity, Sleeplessnesa, 
Depression and Indigestion, That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will af all times, ana 
ender all circumstances, act Inharmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for @5., and ts eold by 
druggists. Any advice required as to spectal cases, ana 
the famesof many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
Obtained by addressing Mra. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of efther sex this compound ts 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mra Pinkham's Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best iu the world for the cure of Constipation 
Biiousness and Torr!“ity of the liver. Her Blooa 
Purifier ~~~" .. _.5wers in its special line and bids fair 
to equa che Compound in its populsrity. 

AM pvust respect ber as an Angel of Mercy whoge sole 
ambition ts to do good to othera 

Philadelphia, Pa. @® 

Remember This. 

If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid 
Nature in making you well when all else fails. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffer- 
ing from any other of the numerous diseases of 
the stomach or bowels, it is your own fault if you 
remain ill, for Hop Btters are a sovereign reme- 
dy in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this moment, 
and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness Ner- 
vousness, you will find a * Balm in Gilead”’ in the 
Gee of Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequentor, or a rasident of a mine 
matic district. barricade your system against the 
scourge of al] countries—malarial, epidemic, bil 
jousness, and intermittent fevere—by the use of 


Mrs. A. M.D. 


Ho 
— have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad 
— yy and aches, and teel miserable gen 
= Bitters will give you fair skin, Mich 
sweetest breath, health, and comfort. 
In short i | cureall Diseases of the Stomach, 
Bowels. Bl Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright's 
. $500 will be paid for a case they do not 
cure or help 
That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, motb- 
er, or daughter, can be made the picture of health. 
by a few bottles of Hop Bitters, costing but a 
trifije. _ Will you let them suffer, 


KIDNEY-WORT 


THE CREAT CURE : 


RHEUMATISM 


quickly relieved, in s short ima 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
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“THE BARD OF MANTUA.’ 
NEW EDITIONS. 
By HENRY 8. FRIEZE, 
Acting President, and Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan. 





To meet the v: practice of schools in mak- 
ing their selections m Vergil, and to accom.’ 
modate the general reader, the book will be issued 


in the following forms: 
1. The comple f Vergil, with 
oreifinn 15 Dictionary. Ready 


Notes an = 
March 1, 188: 

wits RW and Dictiona 

882. Introductory price, $1. 


2. The Aeneid. 
with Georgics, and ots 


October 1, 1 


. “hooks of the 
ictionary y March 1, 1883, 


4. Veretia= Dictionary. Ready October 


The text of these new editions is the result of a 
careful comparison of the texts of the most 
eminent among the recent Vergilian critics, es- 
pecially those of Wagner, Jahn, Forbiger, Rade- 
wig, Ribbeck and Conington. The references in 

the Notes are to the grammars of Harkness, Mid- 
vig, Zumpt, Allen and Greenough, Bartholomew, 
and Gildersleeve. 


To meetan 
of Frieze’s 
Notes on the Geo 
Ds oy pan 
the Aeneid, w 


Wer demand for an abridged 
“ Vergil,” wh'le awaiting the 
we have wg a 
colics and Eight Books 

Notes, ‘ond Dictionary. 


D. APPLE) ON & CO., Publishers, } 1 ae enaae a te “CHICAGO. 








TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York, 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’'S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. 8. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, Etc., Etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 











COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & } ao mt PUBLISHERS, 
WONROE’S Supplem'y ers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |O7% Shestaut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |\———— 
GTEENE’S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical / Charts. CHICAGO, 


SOWER, POTTS & co., 
PHIL.‘ DELPUIA. 


punesnse 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 

Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common Schoe!l Literature, 

Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philad 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


‘We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
einai scraping togeth ch «miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and  delightfaily in one 1g --MILTON. 

Virgil, Cavar, Horace, Cicero Saillust, Ovid, 
Juvenat. Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, 
and Xenvphon’s Ar each $2.25. 

Clark's Practical anc gressive Latin Gram- 
mar ; adapted to the Taterinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other s —r Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, wes 
School Hiatories, Manesca’s French Series, ete 

EF" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue ot al ou our publics 


JOHN E. POTTER &CO.. 
' PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Baldwin's Introduction to n to the 
Study of English we 

Baldwin's Introduction to the 
Study of English Prose. 

Harrison’ s French Syntax. 

a s Artist and His Mission. 

b’s German Manual. 
F enno's Elocution. 


iy Sexp AppaEss rom — es 


19 Bond Street, 
NEW YORE 




















r 


—-THE-— 


Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 
cares NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOM-CHA RT FOR THE Mie oY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 


“PEERG RuEROOr Cod taors 


ic A naw aed ar te rials. 
For Guval yo bab apens and LS ade T°: 


The Prang Kducational Co., Couns Park 8t., Boston. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—_o— 


NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 





bees ony ay Ay Esaats, A.M, 
First Lines of English ( Grammer. 

Copy for examination, post; $0.25 
Institutes of English Grammer, 

Copy for examination, postpaid, 50 


Grammar of English Grammars, 


th Edition, revised and improved. 
us index of matteroy 
SAMMUEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 00 pages. Royal 
Octavo. Leather, $5.00. Half Morroco, 
Circulars mailed free on ‘Corres 
anaime art a, 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N.Y 


JOHN WILEY & SONS., New fork. 


PUBLISH: 
—— Pinner’s Organic Chemistry, 


iis daveasbégodetscere cpctercdec@ateed 2.50 
— Wait & wanes, Trigsiomctry. 





titative Agotooe, 8vo.. 


Quan 
Brush’s ae Analysis, new Noia- 


SOOM ee Hebe e ee eee eee tenseeeee tes 
OP eeeee Sees eee eee eee eee eee ee ey 


(Aah? ah eee ee eee ey 


Sty oo 
Belge idan eecrtr Palas A>- 


he eee eee ee eee ce eee eee eT 


1,50 


*John 
free by * John ley & Sons New Descriptive catalogue 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester’s New Spel, 


WILLIAM WARE &@ Co., 
_ #7 Franklin Street, Heston. 

















F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor, FULTON and WILLIAM STREETS, NEW YORK 






Manufacturers and importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Fine Brushes for Oil and Water Colors, Finely prepared Artists’ Colors in Ty), 


Canvas, Academy Boards, 


Sculptors’ Materials, Mathematical 


Instruments, and Engineers’ Supplies. 
COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETc. 





Fred’k W. Devoe, James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 








National School of Elocution and Orator 
(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M, Founder.) 

1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 

ey Recitation and Oras Enunciation and Action in their application 


bors cookers necks se Cobourg, 
outers Depress. ‘Spe << Bie weeks ours: Canada, July 2. Cohouns fo dotigtétully situat 


=a north shore of 
October 1, For 


term com 
Tusthet partioularevond f for catalogue to the Secretary JOHN 








PHILADELPHIA. 


+ Chartered March, 1875. Grants D 


with Stud 1 Term ope 


_ BECHTEL” 








BOOKS 
Which Teachers Must Have at this 
Time of ) of Year, 


a=_ PANTOMIMES. 
“For Sohoo School and Home Entertainment ; Wehsteens 
by OLIVER Optic. t vol. 16mo, boards. Price 50 ots. 
FOPULAB AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, bog yy by OLiveR Op- 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
dited by Prof. J. H. GiLmork, University of Roch- 
ester. 1 vol.,12mo. Price, 75 cts. 


GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 


the 
care by by 


SPEAKER. 
eee nat 
yt ap apy ee 





NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND" 


PLAYS. 
by Mrs. Louise Fee 


Principal =| Nations! Sr 
0! 
bly ashington. D.C. 1 vol. ose he 
of the above sent by ‘by mail, postage paid, on re- 
HENRY A. YOUNC 4CO., 
25 Arch Street, Boston, 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 


A full line of Teachers’ Stationery at the lowest 
prices. 


Any 2 
ceipt of 











ROBERT 8. DAVIS &00., _ 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 
Supplemeniary Readers 


IN PARTS, 16 CTS. 
Complete Book, 30 Cents. 


SS AERT SESS Es SS Ae 





WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest jn won 


i, 9) 


soem & Doves, Mawager 


7 byt Emerson note, ($1) aa 


"| Bchoot song hook ee ay 


to | vous! Mohves. 




















Nowhere Els 


than in the he ctebinment, of OLIVER Ditsox & 

so useful, 80 varied, 

eet ery way y eatistact 
MUSIC. BOOKS for 


Schools, Seminaries, 


Academies, Colleges 
We here mention, as pong hundieds of othe 
our SONG BELLS, (50 cts.) for Common Schoo 
by L. O. Emerson, asa pak, favorite, and o 
tl be unive used. The older boo 
GOLD ROBIN (50 cts.) by Perkins, MER 

CHIMES, (50 cts.) Tmeceoa, and others, have 
gzea ie and are always inidemand. 


Ory a set 





1.) by Tilden, Hig 
our of Singing, (| 
Laurel Wreath, (31) 
Pe orking, D 
verest are 
ms for HIGH w 





ORMAL hy og 1 collect for 


$1.) 

.) Choice 08, ‘Shy n 
den, are new an collections for Fon 
Voices. 


pre Hundred Instructors for all Instrume 
peleding Se the world-famous Richardson's \ 
Method for Pianoforte, Gne.end many thou 
ands of pong san oe od ready for t 
Music DEPARTMENT O AND (ot 
LEGES. Send ior lists! "Any book ma mailed form 
tail price. 
Any book mailed for abow price. 


Oliwer Ditson @ Co., Boston. 
C. H DITSON & CO.,867 Broadway, New York. 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


3] PURE, DELIGHT 


rota So 


CROWDED FROM OM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


. printed on fine paper and handsomely 

round ik boards Price, 35 cents, by mail ; © 
not prepaid. 

(in Boards) for examination, mailed 
25 cegts. en Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
MEMS ORE ERISE! 4 Cincinnati, 0. 


Perk $ Graded Anthens. 
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WM. A. POND &@ CO 
28 Union Square *' 
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